STARTING  NEXT  MONTH! 

On  January  1,  1975  The  LINK  will  merge  with  an  exciting 
and  colorful  magazine  called  alive  now!  produced  by  The 
Upper  Room  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  world's  largest  publisher 
of  devotional  materials. 

Beginning  in  January  there  will  be  a  LINK  edition  of 
alive  now!  issued  on  a  bi-monthly  basis.  The  price  remains  the 
same  —  $3.00  per  year  in  lots  of  ten  or  more  to  one  address. 
A  sample  copy  of  alive  now!  has  been  sent  to  each  Subscriber, 
together  with  a  renewal  card.  For  further  information  please 
write:  The  Editor,  alive  now!  1908  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  37203. 
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•  As  we  have  pointed  out  so  often  in  these  pages,  the  Service 
Men's  Christian  League  is  a  great  world-wide  inter-church  move- 
ment. Just  a  year  ago  this  month,  a  majority  of  the  leading 
Protestant  denominations,  taking  to  heart  the  needs  of  their  men 
and  women  in  the  armed  forces,  banded  together  to  form  this 
organization  which  so  often  has  been  referred  to  as  "The  out- 
standing example  of   Protestant  co-operation   in  the  war  effort." 

•  THE  LINK  comes  to  you  each  month  because  your  church 
thinks  enough  of  you  and  your  spiritual  welfare  to  invest  large 
sums  of  money  in  the  League.  It  wants  you  to  have  the  very 
best,  the  most  wholesome  and  interesting  reading  matter  available. 

•  The  following  denominations,  listed  according  to  their  membership,  are  now 
actively  supporting  the  S.M.C.L.  program: 


Methodist 

Natl.  Bapt.  Convention,  U.  S.  A.,  Inc. 

Presbyterian  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Northern  Baptist  Convention 

Congregational   Christian 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 

Evangelical  and  Reformed 

Presbyterian  in  the  U.  S. 

United  Brethren  in  Christ 

African  M.  E.  Church  Zion 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 


Evangelical 

United  Presbyterian 

Seventh   Day  Adventist 

Church  of  the  Nazarene 

Church  of  the  Brethren 

Reformed  Church  in  America 

Church  of  Cod 

Free   Methodist 

Moravian 

Wesleyan   Methodist 

United  Brethren  in  Christ   (O.  C.) 

Primitive  Methodist 
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THE  FORTIES 


THIS  was  the  decade  of  global  war,  of  death  and 
horror,  of  heroism  and  sacrifice  on  a  scale  never 
beheld  before.  It  saw  the  unleashing  of  the  atom's  power 
in  a  mighty  bomb.  Then  the  guns  fell  silent.  A  war-rav- 
aged planet  sought  to  rebuild.  This  was  the  decade  of 
Roosevelt,  Churchill,  of  Hitler  and  Tojo,  of  Marshall, 
Truman  and  Acheson.  As  the  planet  shrank,  a  world 
forum,  the  United  Nations,  came  into  being.  It  was  in 
this  decade  that  The  LINK  was  born. 
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With  each  step 
upward,  the  wind 
grew  more  fierce, 
tugging  at  him 
like    a    live    thing 


/  METEOROLOGIST  must  have 
cr?4~  to  be  crazy  to  stay  there  on  the 
peak  of  Storm  Mountain,  Bill  Grady 
told  himself.  Furthermore,  it  wasn't 
fair.  The  East  State  Airlines  had  as 
much  as  promised  him  a  comfortable 
job  in  town  for  a  change.  He'd  been 
sent  knocking  around  tough  weather 
stations  for  a  couple  of  years  now,  and 
he  was  due  for  a  break.  He'd  had  his 
share  of  it. 
This  definitely  was  a  break,  all  right 
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Illustrated  by  Paul   Swisher 


— the  worst  possible  kind!  A  break 
with  an  eighty-mile-an-hour  wind  at- 
tached to  it.  "East  State  can  get  some- 
body else  to  be  their  fall  guy!"  Bill 
promised  himself.  Somebody  like  Val 
Corliss. 

Val  Corliss  was  Bill's  only  other 
companion  at  the  observatory.  That 
was  just  another  sample  of  his  luck — 
getting  a  guy  like  Val  for  his  working 
partner. 

"Is  the  gauge  back  in  perfect  shape 
again?"  Val  asked  immediately  when 
Bill  stamped  into  the  huge  observatory 
building 

Bill  felt  a  wave  of  irritation  as  he 
looked  into  Val's  questioning  blue  eyes. 
"It's  in  working  order,  if  that's  what 
you  mean,"  he  snapped  petulantly. 
"D'you  have  to  use  that  word  'perfect' 
all  the  time?" 

Val  grinned  apologetically.  "Sorry — 
forgot  you  don't  like  it." 

Bill  struggled  out  of  his  parka  and 
heavy  woolen  jacket.  He  forced  a  smile. 
Val  was  so  conscientious.  The  way  he 
acted  about  it,  you'd  think  his  being  sent 
to  Storm  Mountain  was  some  kind  of 
favor. 

"When  they  built  this  place,"  Bill 
grunted,  "too  bad  'they  didn't  think  to 
build  some  human  beings  who  could 
stand  living  in  it.  That  wind's  enough 
to  cave  in  a  person's  ribs !" 
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By    ADRIEN     STOUTENBUBG 


"Maybe  it's  what's  under  your  ribs 
that  counts,"  Val  said  quietly. 

Bill  flushed.    "Yeah?    Well,  I'm  not 

worrying     about     what's     underneath. 

Right  now   I've  got  plenty  to  get  off 

my  chest." 

***** 

Bill  had  just  finished  sending  in  his 
application  when  Val  strode  in  the  door, 
his  face  flushed  with  something  more 
than  cold. 

"That  anemometer  you  fixed  yester- 
day was  only  half -fixed,  Bill!"  Val's 
voice  was  restrained.  "There  are  just 
the  two  of  us  here,  fella — two  of  us 
to  do  one  big  job." 

"Guess  I  got  cabin  fever,"  Bill  said 
feebly.    "It  won't  happen  again." 

No,  it  wouldn't  happen  again,  be- 
cause with  any  new  kind  of  luck  at 
all,  he  wouldn't  be  there! 

Val's  resentment  faded  quickly. 
"That  anemometer's  a  tricky  thing.  For- 
get what  I  said." 

The  anemometer,  electrically  heated 
by  one  thousand  watts,  was  installed  on 
the  thirty-foot  weather  vane  so  that 
there  could  be  a  continuous  recording 
of  wind  velocities  even  during  ice-form- 
ing periods. 

Otherwise,  the  heavy  fog  and  mist 
would  freeze  and  the  stubborn  ice  halt 
the  spinning  of  the  wind-wheel.  But 
even   such    a    heating    system    as    that 


could  not  always  prevent  the  freezing 

temperature  from  having  its  way. 

Bill  had  a  feeling  of  apprehension 
when  the  temperature  plunged  down 
and  hit  bottom  that  night.  A  frozen 
wind-wheel  meant  a  perilous  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  tower  to  break  off  the 
ice., 

"Looks  like  you  might  have  to  make 
a  nice  little  jaunt  up  that  tower  tomor- 
row," Bill  said  as  he  and  Val  crawled 
under  the  electrically  heated  blankets 
for  the  night.  "Your  turn  on  observa- 
tion duty  tomorrow." 


Val  had  already  gone  down  to  the 
tower  when  Bill  stuck  his  head  out 
the  observatory  door  next  morning.  In 
an  instant,  white  rime  formed  on  his 
dark  eyebrows  and  hair.  The  air 
stabbed  at  his  lungs. 

"If  Val  had  any  gumption,"  Bill  mut- 
tered as  he  turned  back  inside  to  go 
about  the  job  of  transmitting  the 
weather  conditions  in  code  to  a  station 
which  in  turn  teletyped  the  informa- 
tion to  weather  stations  and  airports 
throughout  the  country,  "he'd  apply 
for  a  transfer,  too.  Those  conscientious 
guys  like  him  keep  their  noses  so  close 
to  the  grindstone  they  lose  their  own 
skin.    Never  get  anywhere." 

Bill  frowned  as  he  bent  over  his  cal- 
culations and  reports.  Ticklish  busi- 
ness, that  job  of  climbing  the  tower. 
Nothing  but  icy  rails  for  your  hands 
and  feet  to  grip.  Your  hands  got  numb, 
gripping  that  ice,  and  your  gloves  got 
slippery.  And  with  a  fierce  wind  rock- 
ing the  tower  it  was  all  a  man  could  do 
to  hang  on  at  all,  let  alone  climb. 

"Wind    velocity,    seventy    miles    an 
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hour,"  Bill  reported.  "Extreme  fog 
sweeping  up  summit  and  condensing  to 
ice.** 

It  was  late  by  the  time  he  had  fin- 
ished his  report.  The  wind  rattled  the 
door.  Bill  glanced  up,  expecting  to  see 
Val  stride  in.  Val  had  had  plenty  of 
time  to  knock  the  ice  free.  It  was  a 
perilous  job,  but  there  was  one  good 
thing — it  didn't  take  long.  That  was 
something  to  be  thankful  for,  anyway. 

Bill  mumbled  out  loud.  "S'pose  he's 
still  hacking  away  at  that  ice,  trying 
to  do  a  perfect  job.  One  of  these  days 
he'll  do  a  perfect  job  of  freezing  to 
death !" 

The  very  thought  put  Bill's  nerves 
on  edge.  Minutes  crawled  by.  Even 
Val  wouldn't  require  so  long  a  time, 
unless  something  had  happened  1 

"Imagination!"  Bill  told  himself. 
With  the  continuous  pounding  of  the 
lonely  winds,  you  got  to  imagining 
almost  anything  on  Storm  Mountain. 

Bill  forced  himself  to  wait.  Then 
he  could  put  off  his  growing  feelings 
of  worry  no  longer.  Swiftly  he  rigged 
himself  for  the  outdoors.  He  piled  on 
an  extra  shirt  and  a  pair  of  pants, 
inserted  chemical  heat  pads  in  his 
jacket,  and  put  on  boots  with  extra 
long  spikes. 

The  wind  immediately  erased  every 
step  he  made  through  the  snow.  For- 
tunately, the  tower  was  not  far  away. 
Before  many  strides,  Bill  could  discern 
its  icy  shape  leaning  against  the  bitter 
sky.  It  had  a  fantastic  look — like  a 
huge  inverted  icicle  with  sharp  thorns 
of  ice  branching  out  at  the  top. 

The  cold  hurt  Bill's  eyes  as  he 
peered  toward  the  tower,  searching  for 
the   dark,    hooded  shape   of   Val.     The 


tower  was  empty  1  Bill's  eyes  nar- 
rowed with  sudden  realization.  The 
ice  hadn't  been  knocked  free  from  the 
wind  wheel!  The  wheel  was  still 
frozen  fast! 

Bill's  legs  laced  out,  his  head  held 
low  against  the  wind.  He  felt  as 
though  somebody  had  suddenly  plunged 
a  fist  into  his  stomach  when  he  saw 
Val.  The  youth  was  sprawled  at  the 
foot  of  the  tower,  his  face  twisted  in 
pain,  his  lips  bloodless. 

"Val !"  Bill  yelled  and  lunged  toward 
him.    "What  happened?" 

The  sight  of  Val's  broken  leg  was 
explanation  enough.  All  Bill's  bitter- 
ness against  the  place  welled  up  as, 
struggling  manfully,  he  got  Val  across 
his  shoulders  and  stumbled  back  to- 
ward the  observatory. 


Later,  when  Bill  had  bound  Val's 
leg,  he  wished  he  couldn't  hear  what 
Val  was  saying.  His  blue  eyes  looked 
imploringly  into  Bill's.  "You'll  fix  it, 
huh,   fellow?" 

"Yeah.  Yeah,  I'll  fix  it,"  Bill  said 
automatically,  and  even  as  the  words 
leaped  from  his  throat  he  wished  he 
could  take  them  back. 

With  conflicting  emotions  he  radioed 
the  accident  to  Chief  Gregor  at  head- 
quarters. Somebody  would  have  to  be 
sent  up  to  take  Val's  place  now,  too, 
as  well  as  his  own. 

"Good  luck,"  Val  called  weakly  from 
the  cot  as  Bill  once  more  marched  out 
into  the  needle-sharp  air.  Bitterly,  Bill 
started  up  the  tower.  As  he  began  the 
hazardous  climb,  he  berated  himself 
for  having  let  Val's  imploring  eyes 
weaken   him  into  promising   to  fix  the 
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ON    STORM    MOUNTAIN 


wind-wheel.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
now  but  go  through  with  it. 

Fighting  to  keep  himself  from  being 
blown  off  the  treacherous  ladder,  Bill 
climbed  upward  slowly.  Even  through 
his  heavy  gloves,  he  could  feel  the 
jagged  ice  edges  press  painfully  into  his 
palms.  His  lips  were  blue  with  cold. 
With  each  step  upward,  the  wind  grew 
more  fierce.  It  tugged  at  him  like  a  live 
thing,  intent  on  hurling  him  down 
to  the  frozen,  hard  snow  below.  His 
lungs  seemed  to  be  full  of  little,  prob- 
ing knives.  There  was  a  growing 
numbness  in  his  fingers.  His  legs  felt 
unbearably  heavy  and  his  feet  fumbled 
y     for  solid  footing. 

Halfway  up,  the  world  slipped  out 
from  under  him  as  one  foot  skidded 
and  missed  its  mark.  For  a  moment, 
he  felt  himself  reeling  backward  lean- 
ing on  nothing  but  the  wind.  His  right 
hand  ripped  from  the  top  rail.  He 
hung  by  one  hand,  swinging  like  a 
pendulum. 

Seering  pain  shot  through  his  body 
as  the  wind  slammed  him  hard  against 
a  rib  of  sharp  ice.  He  defied  Storm 
Mountain  to  lick  him — to  send  him 
hurtling  down  as  it  had  Val!  For  all 
the  wind  had  tried,  it  hadn't  over- 
powered that  observatory  built  of 
mighty  beams  rooted  in  rock.  He  was 
only  flesh  and  blood,  but  if  his  spirit 
was  rooted  in  a  kind  of  rock — in  faith 
and  determination — that  was  something 
the  wind  couldn't  destroy,   either! 

Gasping,  Bill  hauled  his  numb  body 
up.  With  desperate  effort,  he  managed 
to  clutch  the  rail  with  both  hands. 
Then  once  more,  both  feet  were  solidly 
planted  on  the  lower  rung. 

Up,  up,  an  inch  at  a  time.    Finally 


he  was  at  the  top.  There  was  a  strange, 
sweet  glow  in  his  chest  as  he  whipped 
the  hatchet  from  his  belt  and  started 
cleaving  the  ice  away.  There  was  a 
triumph  the  wind  and  blinding  snow 
couldn't  chill. 

The  last  barrier  of  ice  fell  away 
before  Bill's  measured  ax  strokes. 
When  he  had  finished,  his  arms  ached 
with  a  hollow  numbness,  and  his  lungs 
were  on  fire. 

As  he  climbed  down,  he  felt  the 
inner  contentment  of  a  job  well  done 
against  terrific  odds.  Just  for  a  mo- 
ment Bill  regretted  having  sent  in  his 
application  for  a  transfer,  but  he  wiped 
the  regret  quickly  from  his  mind. 


Bill  grinned  wearily  as  he  confronted 
the  expectant  Val.  "She's  fixed,  kid — 
perfect !" 

Val  sagged  back  on  his  cot  with 
relief.   "I  knew  you  could  do  it." 

Bill  winced.  "Guess  I'd  better  radio 
Chief  Gregor  again  and  see  how  soon 
a  man  can  get  up  to  replace  you.  That 
leg  can't  wait  for  attention  too  long." 

His  face  a  tired  mask,  Bill  contacted 
headquarters.  The  Chief's  voice  came 
into  the  earphones  in  gruff,  crisp  tones. 
"I'm  sending  a  fellow  up  right  away 
to  take  Corliss'  place.  And  I'm  sending 
a  man  up  to  fill  your  shoes,  Bill.  We'll 
see  that  you  get  a  softer  spot" 

Bill  didn't  answer  right  away.  For  a 
moment  there  was  just  the  lost  moan 
of  the  wind  outside  the  observatory. 
Then  he  said  gruffly,  "Just  send  one 
substitute." 

"Just  one!    But  Val's " 

"Who  said  anything  about  Val? 
Sure,  he's  gotta  go.    But  I'm  staying." 


Reprinted  from  FORWARD,  copyright  by  Board  of  Christian  Education 
of  the  Presbyterian   Church,  U.  S.  A. 
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By  WILLIAM   L.   STIDGER 


GENERAL  GEORGE  C.  MAR- 
SHALL is  first  of  all,  a  Christian 
gentleman.  Next,  he  is  a  man  with  a 
grand  sense  of  humor,  an  abundance 
of  good  will,  and  a  consistent  belief 
in  fair  play.  As  the  organizer  and  the 
head  of  the  largest  Army  ever  assem- 
bled in  the  history  of  the  nation,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  more  people 
will  be  owing  more  to  him  than  to  any 
other  single  man  in  modern  American 
history. 

Every  mother,  father,  wife  and  child 
who  has  a  loved  one  in  the  Army  is 
concerned  about  the  type  of  person 
who  has  immediate  control  over  the 
destinies  of  their  loved  ones.  I  can 
report  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  sol- 
diers who  read  this  little  piece,  that 
General  Marshall  is  what  we  Ameri- 
cans like  to  call  "a  great  scout,"  "a 
grand  guy,"  "a  good  egg."  If  I  were 
in  the  Army  myself,  perhaps  I  would 
not  dare  to  use  those  phrases  in  the 
General's  presence,  but  even  if  I  did 
my  guess  is  that  he  would  chuckle  and 
be  pleased  that  he  is  looked  upon  as  a 
human  being  as  well  as  a  great  organ- 
izer and  leader. 


To  prove  that  he  is  a  human  being, 
take  this  story  told  me  recently  by 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Frank  Murphy. 

According  to  Murphy,  General  Mar- 
shall was  called  to  Miami  Beach  re- 
cently on  an  inspection  trip.  While 
there,  for  purposes  which  were  of  his 
own  choosing,  he  doffed  his  uniform 
and  donned  "civvies"  so  that  he  might 
look  matters  over  without  attracting 
attention. 

One  afternoon  a  group  of  soldiers 
on  fatigue  duty  noticed  two  men  in 
civilian  clothes  walking  across  a  well- 
kept  lawn  of  green  grass. 

One  of  them  yelled  out:  "Hey,  you 
dumb  birds,  what's  the  matter  with 
you?  Can't  you  read  even  printed  Eng- 
lish? That  sign  says,  'Keep  off  the 
grass !'  and,  buddies,  it  means  keep  off 
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the  grass.  So  shake  a  leg,  and  be  quick 
about  it!" 

The  "civilians"  just  happened  to  be 
General  Marshall  and  General  Henry 
H.  Arnold,  Commander  of  the  United 
States  Army  Air  Forces. 

Instead  of  reprimanding  that  sol- 
dier General  Marshall  chuckled  to 
himself  and  commented  to  General 
Arnold:  "At  least  that  boy  is  a  good 
soldier ;  he  obeys  orders  and  he's  alert ! 
i  I  guess  we'd  better  beat  it  off  of  this 
grass  or  he'll  put  us  in  the  guard- 
house; we  may  have  to  do  kitchen 
police !" 

Back  in  Washington,  the  General's 
i  friends  kidded  him  about  the  incident. 
Marshall  laughed  with  them,  and  later 
even  released  the  story  to  the  press. 

It  is  my  observation  that  a  man  with 
such  a  wholesome  sense  of  humor  is 
a  good  man,  no  matter  what  uniform 
he  wears  or  how  many  stars  he  has  on 
his  shoulders. 

But  there  is  something  else  that 
Justice  Murphy  told  me  about  Gen- 
eral Marshall  which  pleases  me  even 
more  than  his  sense  of  humor,  and 
that  is  a  dispatch  he  sent  to  General 
,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  when  Eisen- 
hower was  about  to  leave  for  the  North 
African  front. 

"You  and  your  command,"  said  Mar- 
shall in  his  order,  "sail  with  the  hopes 
,  and  prayers  of  America.  .  For  many 
months  you  have  planned,  trained  and 
conditioned  yourselves  for  the  great 
task  which  is  just  ahead  of  you.  God 
speed  your  success !  I  have  complete 
confidence  in  your  leadership  and  in 
the  aggressive  fighting  quality  of  your 
troops." 

By  way  of  comment  Justice  Murphy 
said  thoughtfully:  "And,  mind  you, 
that    was    not    a    preacher   or    a   priest 


using  those  phrases:  'You  and  your 
command  sail  with  the  hopes  and  pray- 
ers of  America,'  and  'God  speed  your 
success!'  That  was  the  General  in 
command  of  the  whole  American  army, 
and  his  language  was,  as  it  always  is, 
the  language  of  a  Christian  gentleman. 

"I  know  him  well  enough  to  know 
that  he  is  a  deeply  spiritual  man  and 
that  he  is  deeply  concerned  with  the 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  men 
in  this  vast  army — as  deeply  concerned 
as  he  is  to  see  that  they  are  well 
equipped  with  arms,  food  and  clothes. 
I  have  watched  him  at  work,  and  I 
can  testify  to  that  fact. 

"If  the  mothers  and  fathers  and  pas- 
tors of  this  nation  knew  General  Mar- 
shall as  I  know  him,  they  would  have 
a  new  sense  of  assurance  over  having 
their  boys  under  his  command." 

Bishop  Leonard  once  wrote  me  of 
General  Marshall :  "He  is  of  the  Epis- 
copalian branch  of  the  Church,  and  is 
not  ashamed  to  be  known  as  such — and 
that  says  a  good  deal  in  these  days 
when  many  people,  though  proud  of 
their  social  or  fraternal  connections, 
seem  reluctant  to  make  known  their 
churchmanship,  if  any.  General  Mar- 
shall is  an  Episcopalian  and  he  is 
proud  of  it,  attends  his  church  regu- 
larly, and  is  interested  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  vast  Army." 

To  a  chaplain  friend  of  mine  the 
General  said  recently :  "I  am  deeply 
concerned  as  to  the  type  of  chaplain 
we  get  into  the  Army,  for  I  look  upon 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  soldier  as  even 
more  important  than  his  physical  equip- 
ment. A  good  chaplain  does  not  re- 
quire a  church ;  a  poor  one  will  empty 
a  cathedral." 

And  this  chaplain  remarked :  "Gen- 
eral  Marshall  is  a  devout  man  and  at- 
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tends  church  every  Sunday  that  his 
official  duties  permit.  Also,  he  is  metic- 
ulous in  attendance  at  funeral  and  me- 
morial services  of  friends  who  have 
passed  away. 

"He  is  particularly  anxious  that  no 
stone  be  left  unturned  in  insuring  that 
the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
millions  of  young  Americans  who  were 
brought  into  the  Army  be  carefully 
supervised  and  guided  by  proper  and 
competent  chaplains.  He  is  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  prevalence  of  liquor 
in  towns  adjacent  to  Army  camps,  and 
when  flagrant  exploitation  of  the  sol- 
diers is  brought  to  his  attention,  he 
urges  his  officers  to  simply  declare  such 
towns  and  communities  out  of  bounds 
for  the  soldiers,  and  that  soon  finishes 
them  off." 

A  pleasing  statement  which  General 
Marshall  recently  made  to  a  group  of 
friends  in  Washington  was :  "The  sol- 
dier's heart,  the  soldier's  spirit,  the 
soldier's  soul,  are  everything.  Unless 
the  soldier's  soul  sustains  him,  he  can- 
not be  relied  upon,  and  will  fail  him- 


self and  his  commander  and  his  coun- 
try in  the  end." 

Then  he  adds:  "It  is  true  that  war 
is  fought  with  physical  weapons  of 
flame  and  steel,  but  it  is  not  the  mere 
possession  of  these  weapons  or  the  use 
of  them  that  wins  the  struggle. 

"True,  physical  weapons  are  indis- 
pensable, but  in  the  final  analysis  it  is 
the  human  spirit,  the  spiritual  balance, 
the  religious  fervor  that  wins  that  vic- 
tory. It  is  not  enough  to  fight.  It  is 
the  spirit  which  we  bring  to  the  fight 
that  decides  the  issue. 

"It  is  morale — and  I  mean  spiritual 
morale — which  wins  the  victory  in  the 
ultimate,  and  that  type  of  morale  can 
only  come  out  of  the  religious  nature 
of  a  soldier  who  knows  God  and  who 
has  the  spirit  of  religious  fervor  in  his 
soul.  I  count  heavily  on  that  type  of 
man  and  on  that  kind  of  Army." 

And  America  and  all  her  sons,  with 
all  the  loved  ones  and  friends  of  those 
sons,  are  counting  on  you,  General. 
Knowing  the  kind  of  man  you  are,  we 
know  we  are  not  counting  in  vain! 


THE    DIFFERENCE 


^/t  itler  repeatedly  has  promised  his  people  that  victory  and  peace  were  just 
around  the  corner.  Winston  Churchill  has  promised  his  people  nothing  but 
"blood,  toil,  tears  and  sweat."  Nothing  illustrates  more  clearly  the  difference 
in  method  and  morale  between  a  dictatorship  and  a  democracy. 

In  a  dictatorship  morale  is  a  tender  plant.  All  the  time  it  seems  to  need 
artificial  heat;  and  for  all  its  brave  show  it  may  well  wither  and  die  as  rapidly 
as  it  blooms.  In  a  democracy  morale  is  a  less  impressive  plant.  It  may  seem  to 
grow  slowly,  and  may  not  be  very  responsive  to  the  efforts  of  the  gardeners. 
But  it  is  hardy;  and  neither  the  summer  sun  nor  the  frosts  of  fall  will  kill  it. 

— Lord  Halifax 
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\..fosee  thattifotry 
'at  tome  doesn't  mock 
sacrifices  of  our  soMers 


By  BILL  MAULDIN 


THERE'S  no  doubt  we  won  the  bat- 
tles.   The    enemy    soldiers    are    very- 
dead.  Some  of  their  leaders  have  com- 

1  mitted  suicide  and  the  ones  who  are 
left  are  on  trial  or  have  been  executed. 
The  enemy  cities  are  in  ruins,  and  for 
the  time  being  at  least,  the  love  of 
strutting  soldiers  and  stirring  marches 
would  be  hard  to  find  in  the  spirits  of 
the  hungry  enemy  peoples. 

If  you  strolled  through  our  military 
cemeteries  all  over  the  world  there 
would  be  no  doubt  in  your  mind  that 
we  paid  heavily  to  win  the  battles.  Of 
course,  the  cemeteries  are  neat,  and  the 
white  markers  are  very  orderly  and 
dignified,  and  many  of  them  even  have 
neatly  cut  grass.  But  if  you  had  watched 
soldiers  die,  some  suddenly  and  some 
painfully,  before  they  were  put  in  their 
neat  cemeteries,  there  would  be  even 
less  doubt  about  the  price  we  paid. 

Our  soldiers  were  told  that  Adolph 
Hitler  and  Benito  Mussolini  were  vi- 
cious and  dangerous  characters.  Why? 
Because  they  became  powerful  by  ap- 

k  pealing  to  the  baser  instincts  of  their 
people.  They  taught  them  to  blame  their 
troubles  on  minority  groups.  They  glori- 
fied the  art  of  war.  They  believed  in 
preaching  hatred  and  distrust.  They  en- 
couraged selfishness  and  greed  by  brag- 
ging about  the  empires  they  were  going 
to  build.  Adolf  and  Benito  made  their 
people   so  enthusiastic  that  they  over- 

i  looked  little  matters  like  Greece  and 
Ethiopia,  and   Lidice,  or  filling   people 


with  castor  oil,  pulling  out  their  toe- 
nails, or  murdering  them  because  they 
disagreed  with  their  masters. 

They  built  armies  of  aggression,  and 
we  had  to  go  overseas  to  give  them  the 
works.  Of  course,  many  of  us  got  "the 
works"  while  doing  it,  but  we  were 
told  that  it  was  worth  while  for  some 
of  us  to  get  killed  so  that  our  kids 
could  grow  up  in  a  world  free  from 
hate,  prejudice,  force  and  intolerance. 

Hirohito,  of  course,  was  also  men- 
tioned to  us,  and  a  great  number  of  our 
friends  crossed  the  Pacific  to  stamp  out 
this  evil  little  man.  The  boys  had  a  very 
uncomfortable  life  in  the  war  against 
Hirohito.  They  lived  with  insects  and 
malaria  and  mud  for  years.  Sometimes 
their  only  relief  was  death.  They  weren't 
very  happy  out  there.  You  might  even 
say  their  morale  was  low.  But  when 
they  felt  real  bad,  they  were  told  that 
they  were  out  there  to  make  the  world 
a  little  cleaner  by  ridding  it  of  the  things 
which  Hirohito  stood  for. 

A  lot  of  our  friends  are  never  coming 
back,  and  they  didn't  always  die  pret- 
tily. Those  guys  weren't  babies — they 
had  a  pretty  good  idea  about  what  went 
on  in  the  world,  and  many  of  them  were 
even  a  little  cynical  about  the  whole 
mess.  But  they  died  anyway,  and  they 
fought  in  the  hope  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  what  we  were  all  being  told. 
There  are  those  who  still  have  that  hope, 
but  the  hope  isn't  being  nourished  by 
what  a  lot  of  us  see  in  our  own  country. 
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As  I  said,  we  were  told  that  wc  were 
fighting  against  men  who  had  ideals 
like  this — I  quote  from  Adolf  Hitler's 
best  seller  in  Germany,  Mcin  Kampj : 

"From  time  to  time  it  is  demonstrated 
to  the  German  petty  bourgoise  that  for 
the  first  time  here  or  there  a  Negro  has 
become  a  lawyer,  teacher,  clergyman, 
or  even  a  leading  opera  tenor  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  It  is  a  sin  against  the 
will  of  the  eternal  Creator  to  let  his 
most  talented  beings  degenerate  while 
Hottentots  and  Zulus  are  trained  for 
intellectual  vocations.  The  Jew  knows 
very  slyly  how  to  construe  from  this  a 
new  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his 
theory  of  the  equality  of  men  which  he 
means  to  instill  into  the  nations." 

Don't   Let    It   Happen    Here 

That  is  the  kind  of  stuff  that  caused 
untold  suffering  and  cost  untold  lives. 
It  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  caused  con- 
centration camps  and  persecution.  Sub- 
sequent evidence  reveals  that  some  of 
Adolf's  highest  henchmen  and  financial 
supporters  who  preached  the  same  filth 
never  believed  it  but  simply  used  it  to 
get  into  power. 

And  now — now  that  we  have  returned 
— we  hear  of  a  United  States  Senator,  a 
man  to  whom  we  took  the  soMier's  oath, 
a  man  who  has  great  influence  in  con- 
structing the  peace  which  we  went 
abroad  to  win — that  great  Senator  wrote 
a  citizen  a  letter  which  read  : 

"If  Jews  of  your  type  don't  quit  spon- 
soring and  fraternizing  with  the  Negro 
race  you  are  going  to  arouse  so  much 
opposition  to  all  of  you  that  they  will 
get  a  very  strong  invitation  to  pack  up 
and  resettle  in  Palestine,  the  homeland 
of  the  Jews,  just  as  we  propose  to  pro- 
vide for  the  voluntary  resettlement  of 
the  American  Negro  in  West  Africa 
their  fatherland." 

We  beat  Mussolini.  Yet,  when  I  came 
home,  I  found  that  little  people  within 
our  own  borders  were  being  trampled  on 


as  badly  as  Benito  ever  trampled  on 
anybody.  Several  thousand  American 
citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry  were  being 
cheated  and  hounded  and  threatened  and 
persecuted  by  their  neighbors.  Their 
homes  were  burned,  their  businesses  were 
stolen,  and  their  barns  were  dynamited. 
They  made  one  of  the  greatest  combat 
records,  suffered  some  of  the  highest 
casualties  of  our  forces,  because  the  sons 
of  those  people  were  in  the  United  States 
infantry. 

If  we  were  told  the  truth  about  the 
reasons  why  we  went  overseas  and  why 
some  of  our  best  friends  were  killed  and 
crippled  before  our  eyes,  if  it  is  true 
that  we  were  put  into  soldier  suits  to 
wipe  out  Hitlers  and  the  Mussolinis  and 
the  Hirohitos  and  the  beliefs  and  the 
evils  which  they  fostered,  then  we  have 
not  won  the  war — we  have  only  won  the 
battles. 

"I  Prefer  to  Believe" 

I  prefer  to  believe  that  we  were  told 
the  truth  ...  so  I  say  to  all  of  those 
who  depend  uix>n  appealing  to  the  beast 
in  men  to  get  power,  who  preach  distrust 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  protect  their 
own  selfish  interests,  and  to  those  whose 
profession  is  preaching  hate  against 
fellow  American  citizens,  then  the  war 
is  not  won.  To  these  may  I  say,  that  one 
of  the  greatest  foundations  upon  which 
our  country  is  built  is  the  creed  that 
every  citizen  -shall  have  the  right  to 
freedom  of  expression  and  worship,  and 
of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. Anything  designed  to  deprive 
citizens  of  these  rights  is  un-American. 

I  think  it  is  up  to  us  who  are  lucky 
enough  to  be  living  and  able  to  think 
about  building  the  peace,  to  stop  and 
think  occasionally  of  the  men  who  died 
so  we  can  make  our  plans  and  to  think 
very  often  of  some  of  the  things  they 
died  for. 


"To  make  the  most  of  dull  hours,  to  make  the  best  of  dull  people,  to  like  a 
poor  jest  better  than  none,  to  wear  a  threadbare  coat  like  a  gentleman,  to  hitch 
your  wagon  to  the  old  horse  if  no  star  is  handy — that  is  the  wholesome  life." 

The  ability  to  go  on  when  ordinary  men  say  the  battle  is  lost,  the  faith  one 
has  when  no  one  else  can  see  a  reason  for  it,  the  vision  to  see  the  rainbow  before 
the  storm  is  over,  the  will  power  to  go  on  struggling  after  strength  is  done — that 
lis  genius. — Sunshine  Magazine 


When  you  need  the  strength 
\    to  say,  "God's  will  be  done" 


When  Joyce  Landorf's  mother 
began  a  terminal  illness,  she 
said,  "Honey,  for  thirty-four 
years  I've  taught  you  how  a 
Christian  should  live.  Now  I'm 
going  to  show  you  how  one 
dies!"  In  MOURNING  SONG, 
Joyce  Landorf  writes  with  com- 
passion and  sensitivity  for  all 
who  face  life's  final  test,  and 
those  who  stand  beside  them. 
She  brings  to  her  discussion  of 
death  the  eternal  light  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  the  new  insights 
of  psychology  . . .  helping  us  to 
deal  with  the  stages  of  grief,  to 
accept  God's  will,  and  to  see 
death  as  the  way  to  a  glorious 
new  life.  $5.95 


AT  >OUR  BOOKSTORE 

Heming  H.  Revell  Cx>mpany  old  tappan  new  jersey  07575 

(If  ordering  by  mail  add  25C  handling.) 
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Players  designed  for  private 
and  public  devotions  of  men 
and  women  in  the  armed  forces 
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By  G.  A.  CLEVELAND  SHRIGLEY 

Compiler  and  author  of  "Prayers 
for  Men  in  Service,"  "Wartime 
Prayers  for  Those  at  Home," 
"Prayers  for  Women  Who  Serve." 


A     NEW     FATHER'S     PRAYER 

©  HEAVENLY  FATHER,  I  thank  Thee  for  my 
baby  son  (or  daughter)  and  pray  that  Thou  wilt 
bless  him  (her)  with  Thy  love  and  care.  May 
he  (she)  grow  strong  in  body,  mind,  and  spirit. 
Help  me  to  do  my  part  to  make  a  better  world 
in  which  all  children  may  enjoy  the  abundant 
life  and  every  family  know  Thy  blessings  of 
good  will  and  peace.  Through  Christ,  Thy  Son. 
Amen. 


FOR    FULL     MANHOOD 

©  HELP  ME,  DEAR  FATHER,  to  be  a  worthy 
Christian  soldier  and  to  grow  up  into  the  fullness 
of  manhood  in  body  and  mind,  in  heart  and  soul. 
May  I  control  my  appetites  and  keep  moderate 
in  pleasure  and  fit  for  my  work.  May  I  be 
humble  to  learn,  patient  to  think  things  through, 
and  cautious  never  to  accept  prejudice  for  truth 
or  wishes  for  realities. 

May  I  strive  to  understand  my  comrades,  to 
assume  my  responsibilities  in  common  tasks,  and 
to  do  my  best  in  making  brotherhood  living  and 
strong  in  my  world.  May  I  worship  Thee  in 
sincerity  and  make  my  religion  real  by  doing 
good,  by  dealing  justly,  and  by  giving  myself 
generously  in  service  to  the  highest  standards  of 
my  country  and  my  church.  Make  me,  dear 
Father,  a  man  of  Christlike  stature.     Amen. 

FOR    OUR    ENEMIES 

©  THOU  HAST  TAUGHT  US,  dear  Cod,  to  love 
our  enemies  and  to  pray  for  them.  Give  us  Thy 
spirit  of  generosity  and  forgiveness  that  we  may 
bear  no  hatred  in  our  hearts  against  our  foes, 
even  as  Thou  dost  not  hate  us  when  we  are 
ignorant  or  willful.  May  we  hate  only  evil  and 
sin,  and  may  we  overwhelm  the  doers  of  evil 
with  our  love  and  mercy. 

Turn  our  enemies  from  all  courses  of  oppres- 
sion and  destruction,  and  defeat  their  gains  in 
all  unrighteousness.  Keep  us  from  all  vengeance 
and  retaliation.  Show  all  men  that  in  Thy  law 
and    obedience   are    freedom    and    security,    and 


» 


inspire  us  after  the  discipline  of  war  to  share 
our  good  things  with  them. 

So  may  our  foes  become  our  friends,  and  at 
last  we  shall  all  live  and  work  in  prosperity  and 
peace  under  Thee.     Amen. 

BLESS    OUR    CHAPLAINS 

©  HEAVENLY  FATHER,  we  remember  before 
Thee  our  chaplains  and  ask  Thy  blessings  upon 
them  in  their  many  ministries  for  others  and  ,fci* 
us.  We  thank  Thee  for  their  friendliness  and 
^understanding,  their  patience  and  generosity, 
and  for  their  quiet  example  of  Christian  manli- 
ness. 

Above  all  we  are  grateful  to  Thee  and  to  them 
that  they  bring  Thy  Word  of  Life  to  us,  meditate 
Thy  strength  and  courage  to  us  for  our  daily 
tasks,  lift  up  our  hearts  to  things  eternal,  and 
bind  us  close  to  Thee  and  to  each  other  before 
the  altar  of  Thy  love.  Through  Christ,  cur 
Lord.     Amen. 

FOR    DISCIPLINE 

©  LORD,  GRANT  that  !  may  so  heartily  cbey 
the  rules  and  disciplines  of  service  life  and  scA 
diligently  profit  by  them  that  I  may  grow  up  in 
self-control,  restraint,  and  all  manly  qualities 
and  know  the  satisfaction  of  working  well  with 
others  and  the  joy  of  serving  for  the  common 
good.  Through  Him  who  was  obedient  to  the 
Father  in  all  things,  Christ,  our  Master.     Amen.^ 

AS    ONE    FAMILY 

©  ALMIGHTY  GOD,  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
Inner  victories  of  our  hearts  and  the  outer  vic- 
tories of  our  hands  which  bring  us  closer  to  the 
day  when  the  rule  of  tyranny  and  evil  shall  be 
overcome.  We  pray  for  wisdom,  power,  and 
patience  that  we  may  dedicate  ourselves  and  our 
best  thought  and  effort  to  unite  all  men  and 
nations  in  one  family  of  creative  brotherhood 
and  shared  abundance  under  Thee,  the  Father,"' 
Judge,  and  Ruler  of  us  all.     Amen. 
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A  little  nonsense  note  and  then 
is   relished  by  the   best  of  men 


•  Told  that  a  good  place  to  get  his 
laundry  done  was  "at  that  house  over 
there — and  don't  take  any  back  talk 
from  the  lady's  old  man,"  an  Army 
rookie  tossed  his  laundry  in  the  front 
door  and  snapped  to  the  Colonel,  who 
lived  there:  "I  want  this  back  by  Sat- 
urday!" 

The  Colonel  caught  on  fast  and 
merely  asked  the  name  of  the  soldier 
who  recommended  the  place.  The  last- 
named  individual  wound  up  doing  that 
particular  batch  of  laundry  on  the  pa- 
rade ground,  with  all  present! 

— Collier's 

•  A  soldier  returned  to  Berlin  from 
the  Russian  front  with  a  slight  wound 
and  went  to  a  hospital  for  treatment. 
He  found  two  doors,  one  marked  "Offi- 
cers" and  the  other,  "Troops."  He  went 
in  the  door  marked  "Troops"  and 
found  two  more  doors,  one  marked 
"Seriously  Wounded"  and  the  other 
marked  "Slightly  Wounded."  He  went 
in  the  door  marked  "Slightly  Wounded" 
and  found  two  more  doors,  one  marked 
"Party  Members"  and  the  other,  "Non- 
Party  Members."  He  went  through  the 
door  marked  "Non-Party  Members" 
and  found  himself  in  the  street  again. 

When  the  soldier  returned  home  a 
friend  asked  him  what  the  hospital  had 
done  for  him.  He  replied:  "Nothing, 
but  the  organization  was  perfect." 

— Newsweek 

•  An  old  Negro,  asked  which  of  the 
parables  he  liked  best,  replied:  "Ah 
likes  de  one  whar  dey  loafs  an'  fishes." 


•  In  the  early  days  of  the  campaign, 
General  MacArthur  summoned  an  en- 
gineer and  asked:  "How  long  will  it 
take  to  throw  a  bridge  across  this 
stream?" 

"Three  days,"  was  the  reply. 

"Good,"  snapped  MacArthur.  "Have 
your  draftsmen  make  drawings  right 
away." 

Three  days  later,  the  general  sent 
for  the  engineer  and  asked  how  the 
bridge  was  coming. 

"It's  all  ready,"  was  the  answer. 
"You  can  send  your  men  across  now, 
if  you  don't  have  to  wait  for  them 
pictures.    They  ain't  done  yet!" 

—Walter  Winchell 

•  According  to  the  New  Zealand  Ad- 
vocate, a  candidate  was  being  exam- 
ined by  four  professors.  Feeling  ex- 
tremely nervous,  his  memory  failed  him 
several  times.  At  last  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors, growing  impatient,  thundered 
out,  "Why,  you  cannot  quote  a  single 
passage  of  Scripture  correctly."  "Yes, 
I  can,"  exclaimed  the  candidate.  "I 
just  happen  to  remember  a  passage  in 
Revelation,  'And  I  lifted  up  my  eyes 
and  beheld  four  great  beasts.'" 

— Church  Management 

•  Dr.  Albert  Wiggam  related  the 
story  of  the  elderly  darky  who,  despite 
a  lifetime  of  trouble,  misfortune  and 
sorrow,  remained  serene,  gentle,  patient 
and  happy. 

Meeting  him  one  morning,  Dr.  Wig- 
gam  asked :  "Uncle  Joe,  how  have  you 
managed  to  keep  up  your  good  spirits  ?" 
"Well,  I'll  tell  you,  Doctor,"  replied 
Uncle  Joe,  "I'se  just  learned  to  co-op- 
erate wid  de  inevitable!" 

— From  the  book, 
"Back  to  Self -Reliance" 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  We  solicit  contributions 
to  this  page.  Send  us  your  favorite  joke. 
But   be  sure   to  give  source  for  proper  credit. 
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Somewhere  in*  Korea. 
Christmas  Day,  1952 

Dear  Goatfoot, 

This  is  another  one  of  those 
things  I  don't  expect  you  to  be- 
lieve, since  you  insist  upon  spend- 
ing most  of  your  time  doubting 
the  veracity  of  my  stories  and  very 
little  of  it  in  benefiting  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  by  putting 
in  a  decent  day's  work.  This  is 
too  good  to  keep  from  you  land- 
locked Leathernecks  back  there  in 
the  States,  though,  so  I'll  pass  it 
on.  You  know  most  of  the  prin- 
ciples in  this  bit,  so  you  should 
be  among  the  select  few  who 
know  all  the  facts  and  can  enjoy 
the  whole  story. 

It  all  started  about  a  month  ago, 
when  Moose  Muldoon  forgot  that 
he  was  supposed  to  be  a  hard- 
hearted first  sergeant  and  started 
acting  almost  human.  Since  you 
know  Muldoon  even  better  than 
I,   and  have  served  with  him  in 
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the  past,  you  undoubtedly  know 
that  it's  virtually  impossible  for 
him  to  go  wholehog  and  break 
clear  down  to  the  point  where  he 
could  actually  be  classified  as 
people. 

Anyhow,  it's  about  this  sudden 
turnabout  that  I'm  going  to  tell 
you.  Like  I  said  before,  though, 
I  don't  think  you're  going  to  be- 
lieve it.  Just  remember  one  thing, 
however.  Anything  can — and 
usually  does — happen  in  Korea. 

We  were  sitting  in  our  tent  with 
the  flaps  standing  wide  open — 
just  sitting  around  bundled  up  in 
all  our  winter  clothing,  trying  not 
to  look  out  at  the  snow  that  was 
piled  a  foot-deep  in  front  of  our 
door.  That  only  made  it  seem 
colder.  (Reason  for  all  this  is  an 
issue  tent  stove  named  Alonzo, 
which  refuses  to  cooperate  with 


us  iii  anyway  and  insists  upon  go- 
ing on  rampages  and  filling  the 
place  with  smoke  at  the  slightest 
provocation.)  Apparently  the 
stove  had  been  provoked,  for  the 
tent  was  still  filled  with  smoke, 
and  we  were  looking  at  each  other 
through  the  grey  haze,  reserving 
our  individual  thoughts,  since  they 
were  highly  colorful — if  that's  the 
term  you'd  like  me  to  use. 

"This  is  the  season  for  doing 
things  for  people."  It  was  Moose 
Muldoon  who  hacked  out  the 
words  between  coughs.  "Do  any 
of  you  clowns  realize  that?" 

"Then  how  about  you  doing 
something  for  me.  Like  giving  me 
a  set  of  orders  out  of  this  icebox. 
I  don't  want  anything  big  in  the 
way  of  new  duty  stations.  Just 
anything  east  of  San  Francisco 
and  -west  of  New  York."  My  teeth 
were  chattering  so  loudly  that  I 
was  afraid  he'd  miss  the  sarcasm. 
Maybe  he  did.  At  least  he  ignored 
me.  He  was  looking  out  into  the 
snow.  In  spite  of  myself,  I  looked 
too. 

The  woman  was  short  and 
stubby  in  her  heavy,  baggy  cloth- 
ing. She  carried  a  large,  paper- 
wrapped  bundle  on  top  of  her 
head,  balancing  it  with  indiffer- 
ence as  she  moved  carefully  across 
the  icy  stretch  of  road  that  sepa- 
rated our  tent  from  those  of  the 
staff  officers.  We  knew  her.  All 
of  us  knew  her.  She  had  been 
washing  our  laundry  for  eight 
months  which,  Goatfoot,  is  not 
unusual  in  Korea.  Everyone  does 
laundry  here.  The  strange  part 
was  that  she  never  charged  us. 
Nor  did  she  ever  charge  Colonel 
Dunhill  our  battalion  commander. 

I  don't  know  all  her  name,  but 
it  sounded  like  "Mamma  Soo  Hy," 


so  that's  what  we  called  her.  If 
she  minded  it  didn't  show,  since 
she  would  only  giggle  and  shake 
her  head  when  we  tried  to  pay 
her  for  the  washing.  It  took  us  a 
long  time  to  find  out  that  she  had 
a  son  with  the  South  Korean 
Marine  Corps  when  they  were 
over  on  our  flank.  That  was  where 
he  had  been  killed.  Her  knowing 
that  the  whole  tentful  of  us  had 
served  as  liaison  between  our 
Marine  Division  and  the  Korean 
outfit  had  been  responsible  for  the 
free  wash  jobs. 

That  was  Bull  Muldoons  reason 
for  desiring  to  act  like  something 
besides  a  first  sergeant  for  the 
moment.  My  feelings  must  have 
showed,  because  he  went  on  the 
defensive  as  he  glared  at  me 
through  the  slowly  clearing  smoke. 

"And  why  shouldn't  we  do 
something  for  the  old  girl?"  he 
demanded.  "She's  done  plentv  for 
us. 

I  started  to  say  something,  but 
he  cut  in  with:  "You'd  be  getting 
locked  up  regularly  for  wearing 
dirty  dungarees  if  it  wasn't  for 
her." 

"Sergeant  Muldoon,"  I  ad- 
dressed him  coldly,  "as  a  tech- 
nical sergeant  of  no  mean  repute 
in  this  man  s  Marine  Corps,  I  re- 
sent that.  I'm  quite  capable  of 
laundering  my  own  gear,  if  nec- 
essary." 

It  didn't  chastise  him.  As  we 
both  know,  no  one  has  ever 
chastised  a  first  sergeant.  He  did 
ignore  me,  though,  as  he  turned  to 
stare  at  Horizontal  Higgins,  who 
was  living  up  to  his  name.  Higgins 
was  nearly  buried  in  his  sleeping 
bag — boots  and  all — trying  to 
sleep  in  spite  of  the  cold. 

"What     about     it,      Higgins?" 


Moose  growled.  "Have  any  money 
you'd  care  to  invest  in  a  good 
cause?" 

"Whose  cause?  Yours  or  some- 
one else's?"  Higgin's  voice  was 
muffled  in  the  depth  of  the  sleep- 
ing ba§- 

"Mamma  Soo  Hy's,"  Moose 
grunted.  "And  when'd  they  start 
making  clowns  with  staff  ser- 
geant's stripes?" 

"What  do  you  have  in  mind, 
friend?"  I  asked.  "How  about  a 
sled.  She  could  slide  in  with  the 
laundry." 

"Nope.  Something  better  than 
that.  You  will  just  give.  Ten  dollars, 
to  be  exact."  He  glanced  coolly 
about  the  tent,  taking  in  each 
of  us.  Jim  Moran  looked  up  from 
the  canvas  cot  where  he  had  been 
contemplating  the  tip  of  his  boot. 

"That,"  Moran  announced,  "is 
fifty  dollars!  What  do  you  want 
to  buy  her — a  home?" 

Bull  Muldoon  was  suddenly  on 
his  feet.  His  cap  was  in  his  hand, 
and  he  had  a  look  in  his  eye.  It 


"Next  time  you  eat  out  of  that  helmet, 
private,  don't  complain  about  the  flavor 
of  my  stew!" 


meant  money.  I  was  the  first  vic- 
tim. The  others  followed.  Higgins 
feigned  sleep  until  Bull  threatened 
to  throw  him  out  in  the  snow.  He 
gave  ten  dollars. 

"But  what're  you  going  to  buy?" 
Higgins  demanded.  "Don't  I  hav  e 
a  right  to  know  what  my  money  s 
going  to  buy?" 

"Not  your  money,  lad,"  the  first 
sergeant  corrected.  "You  are  only 
an  investor  in  this  enterprise.  You 
will  see  it  when  it  comes  from 
Japan." 

And  that  was  that. 

There  was  no  other  word,  ex- 
cept that  we  knew  when  one  of 
the  clerks  went  to  Japan  on 
official  business — with  our  money. 
We  saw  the  huge  crate  that  came 
back  with  him  and  was  stored 
in  Muldoon's  office. 

For  once  the  stove  was  not 
smoking.  Everyone  but  Muldoon 
was  in  the  tent.  It  was  still  three 
days  until  Christmas  and  guesses 
were  flying  around  under  the  can- 
vas with  the  abandon  of  a  midget 
racer  on  a  muddy  track. 

"Maybe  it's  a  washing  machine,' 
Higgins  ventured  from  the  depths 
of  his  bunk. 

"It's  too  long  and  flat  a  crate 
for  that,"  I  told  him. 

"Maybe  it's  a  long,  flat,  washing 
machine,"  he  argued. 

"But  what  would  you  use  for 
electricity?" 

Moran  spoke  up.  "I'm  missing  a 
khaki  shirt,  and  I  saw  her  wearing 
one  with  the  outline  of  sergeant's 
stripes  still  on  the  sleeves.  Maybe 
she  can  arrange  the  same  thing 
for  her  washer.  Plug  into  our  sys- 
tem when  we  ain't  lookinV 

"Are  you  suggesting  that 
mammasan   is   a   thief?"   Higgins 


came  up  from  his  bunk,  scowling. 
He  hatf  come  out  one  shirt  long 
on  the  last  laundry  so  she  had  a 
stout  defender. 

Moran  shrugged  indifferently. 
"No  such  thing.  I'm  only  suggest- 
ing that  she  shows  an  amazing 
amount  of  enterprise." 

And  that's  the  way  it  went. 
There  were  more  guesses — some 
as  fantastic  as  a  portable  heli- 
copter and  parachutes  so  she  could 
hover  over  the  camp,  flying  from 
group  to  group,  air  dropping  their 
laundry.  That  one  was  squelched 
with  the  point  that  only  fifty 
dollars  was  involved.  The  Jap- 
anese didn't  build  copters  for  that 
kind  of  money. 

Muldoon  refused  to  say  any- 
thing. He'd  only  smile  his  almost 
human  smile  and  raise  one  of 
those  big,  bushy  eyebrows  in  his 
best  imitation  of  Burt  Lancaster. 

"Patience,  gentlemen,  patience. 
If  1  told  you,  the  word  would 
be  out,  and  Mamma  Soo  Ily 
would  know  more  than  I  do  about 
her  gift.  You'll  know  on  Christmas 
Day." 

We  waited.  Not  too  patiently, 
but  we  waited. 

We  even  waited  until  noon  on 
Christmas  Day.  It  was  as  much 
of  a  holiday  as  you  get  out  here, 
but  it  passed  slowly.  We  were 
about  ready  to  adjourn  to  the  mess 
tent  for  the  turkey  and  the  rest 
of  the  mess  sergeant's  trimmings, 
when  she  arrived. 

She  was  dressed  in  her  Sunday 
best,  which  included  the  shirt  that 
still  showed  the  outline  of  the 
sergeant's  stripes,  a  long  black- 
skirt  that  was  damp  at  the  bottom 
with  melted  snow,  and  rubber 
shoes  that  are  a  Korean  trade- 
mark. The  bundle  of  laundry  that 


was  meant  for  our  tent  was 
balanced  atop  her  head. 

Muldoon  stepped  out  of  the 
tent  as  she  deposited  the  bundle 
just  outside  the  flap  and  turned 
away. 

"Chotte  mottc."  Bull  rumbled 
at  her  in  his  Japanese.  "We  have 
stikoshi  presento,  mammasan." 

She  turned  to  stare  at  him  for 
a  moment  with  dark,  dubious 
eyes.  It  was  Christmas  even  in 
Korea,  but  she  was  wondering 
what  a  group  of  rough-looking 
characters  like  us  would  have  for 
a  tired  old  woman. 

"Ah,  so  deska?"  she  breathed 
politely. 

Muldoon  took  her  by  the  arm 
and  lead  her  in  by  the  stove  that 
was  still  behaving  itself.  ( It  hadn't 
gone  on  a  smoking  jag  in  three 
days.)  lie  motioned  to  me. 

"Keep  her  here,  Malone.  Amuse 
her  until  I  get  back." 

He  was  running,  slipping,  al- 
most falling  on  the  clear  ice  of 
the  road  as  he  hurried  across  to 
his  office. 

It  was  beautiful.  Something 
that  the  manufacturers  in  the 
States  could  have  been  proud  of. 
It  was  a  surprise,  and  I  found  my- 
self wondering  how  far  our  fifty 
clams  had  gone.  All  red  and 
chrome,  it  had  a  horn  that 
sounded  like  an  air  raid  siren  as 
Muldoon  pushed  down  on  it. 
Higgins  came  out  of  his  bunk; 
then  he  looked  up,  muttered  un- 
pleasant thoughts  about  first 
sergeants  with  minds  of  prac- 
tical jokers  and  tried  to  slip  his 
composure  back  into  place. 

It  was  a  bicycle. 

But  what  a  bicycle!  It  looked 
like  all  the  things  that  are  prom- 
ised in  a  mail  order  catalogue  but 


never  seem  to  be  when  the  item 
comes  along  C.O.D.  It  was  beau- 
tiful. More  than  fifty  dollars  beau- 
tiful, my  friend. 

I  was  looking  at  mammasans 
face  as  she  saw  the  bike.  Sud- 
denly the  cares  were  gone.  The 
wrinkles,  too.  All  I  could  see  was 
that  row  of  gold-crowned  teeth 
spread  in  the  widest  smile  I've 
ever  seen.  It  made  those  "Pack  up, 
boy,  you're  being  rotated  home" 
smiles  look  like  sickly  efforts. 

The  first  sergeant  was  grinning 
almost  as  broadly  as  he  pushed  the 
bicycle  up  to  Mamma  Soo  Hy  and 
halted,  pointing  down  at  it;  then 
around  the  circle  at  us. 

"Sukoshi  presento,  mammasan 
— from  all  of  us,"  he  announced 
with  a  formality  that  left  him  em- 
barrassed. There  was  nothing  em- 
barrassed about  our  washwoman, 
though. 

She  glanced  questioningly  at 
Muldoon  and  then  around  the 
circle  of  faces.  I  nodded  to  her  as 
she  halted  to  look  at  me. 

"It's  yours,  lady.  Go  ahead  and 
ride  it." 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment; 
then  forgetting  her  fifty-odd  years, 
she  scrambled  onto  the  bike  with 
all  the  agility  of  a  demolitions 
man  trying  to  get  away  from  a 
twenty-pound  charge. 

Muldoon  steadied  the  mechan- 
ical wonder  as  her  feet  came  from 
beneath  the  long  skirt  to  find  the 
pedals.  He  pushed  her  along  the 
edge  of  the  road  until  she  gained 
speed. 

Then  the  bicycle  suddenly  ca- 
reened over  the  embankment  that 
separated  us  from  the  officers. 
The  laughter  was  suddenly  gone. 

There  was  a  high-pitched 
scream,  then  the  sound  of  tearing 


canvas.  I  glanced  around.  The 
crowd  had  suddenly  disappeared 
and  Bull  Muldoon  and  I  stood 
there  on  the  icy  road  alone. 

Colonel  Dunhill's  face  was  red 
as  he  came  charging  over  the  em- 
bankment, his  fur  hat  tilted  at  a 
crazy  angle.  He  stood  there  for  a 
moment,  twin  streams  of  frost 
coming  out  of  his  nostrils.  He  was 
really  heated  up. 

"Muldoon,  who  let  that  woman 
in  my  tent?"  he  bawled.  Bull  was 
still  licking  his  lips,  tiying  to  think 
of  an  answer  when  he  turned  to 
me. 

"And  where  did  that  woman  get 
that  bicycle?" 

"I'm  afraid  it's  my  fault,  sir, 
Muldoon  finally  stuttered.  His 
tone  was  more  of  a  squeak  than 
a  voice.  It  surprised  me. 

"I'll  want  to  see  you  in  my 
tent  as  soon  as  that  woman  gets 
out  of  there  with  the  bicycle,  and 
I'm  making  you  responsible  for 
getting  her  out  within  the  next 
thirty  seconds." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir." 

Now,  Goatfoot,  I  don't  want 
you  to  think  I'd  ever  desert  a 
friend  in  need,  but  there  was 
nothing  I  could  do.  I  sat  in  the 
tent  and  waited  for  word. 

It  went  on  for  nearly  three 
hours,  that  wait.  Muldoon  didn't 
come  back.  Stranger  yet,  neither 
did  Mamma  Soo  Hy. 

Then  we  saw  them.  She  was  on 
the  bicycle.  With  head  lowered, 
obviously  hoping  that  no  one 
would  recognize  him,  Muldoon 
was  walking  beside  her,  holding 
the  bike  erect.  He  was  giving  in- 
structions. 

Best 

Shark    Maloxe 


THE  CALL 

OF 
LIBERTY 

Jasper  B.  Sinclair 

liberty  speaks  to  all  men  in  all 
tongues.  Its  voice  was  heard 
around  the  world  in  the  stirring 
days  of  "Seventy-six." 

The  challenge  of  liberty-loving 
Americans,  as  expressed  so  fitting- 
ly in  Thomas  Jefferson's  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  found  a 
ready  response  in  the  hearts  of 
men  of  many  tongues  and  creeds. 
From  far  lands  beyond  the  seas 
they  came  to  aid  the  Colonists  in 
the  long,  wearying  struggle  for 
American  independence. 

France  sent  us  the  twenty-year- 
old  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who 
served  at  Brandywine  under  Gen- 
eral Washington,  and  who  was 
later  entrusted  with  the  defense 
of  Virginia,  and  participated  in  the 
final  surrender  of  Cornwallis   at 


Yorktown.  With  Lafayette  came 
Major  Pierre  L'Enfant.  The  lat- 
ter's  military  services  are  largely 
overshadowed  in  the  minds  of 
most  Americans  by  his  planning 
of  Washington,  the  "City  of  Mag- 
nificent Distances." 

Also  from  France  came  Count 
Rochambeau  who  commanded 
the  French  forces  sent  to  aid  the 
Colonists  in  the  latter  years  of 
their  liberty -winning  struggle. 
With  him  came  Count  Francois 
Grasse-Tilly  who  commanded  the 
French  fleet  in  American  waters 
and  shared  in  the  decisive  York- 
town  campaign. 

Lithuania  sent  us  the  dashing 
Polish  patriot,  Tadeusz  Kosciusko, 
who  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Brig- 
adier-General while  serving  in  the 
Continental  Army.  Just  about  the 
only  recognition  given  his  services 
is  the  town  that  was  named  in  his 
honor  and  the  United  States  post- 
age stamp  that  bears  his  portrait. 

Scotland  sent  us  John  Paul 
Jones,  the  "Father  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy,"  one  of  whose  vessels 
flew  the  first  American  flag  to  re- 
ceive the  salute  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion in  foreign  waters.  Among  his 
countrymen  were  John  Wither- 
spoon  and  James  Wilson,  two  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  in  his  excel- 
lent history  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  tells  us  that  at  one  battle 
every  officer  in  the  American  force 
was  a  Scottish  Presbyterian. 
Among  them  were  General  Hugh 
Mercer,  who  fell  at  Princeton, 
and  General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  who 
served  at  Trenton,  Princeton. 
Ticondero^a,  and  Yorktown — and 


afterwards  became  first  governor 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  of  the 
Ohio. 

England  sent  us  Robert  Morris, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  one  of 
the  financiers  of  the  struggle  for 
liberty.  Also  from  England  came 
Thomas  Paine,  whose  Crisis  and 
Common  Sense  stirred  the  patri- 
otic tide  of  liberty  and  earned  him 
distinction  as  the  "pen  of  the 
Revolution." 

England  gave  us  General  Ho- 
ratio Gates,  victor  over  Burgoynes 
red-coated  army  on  Saratoga's 
historic  field.  One  of  the  truly  de- 
cisive military  milestones  was 
Saratoga,  for  it  enlisted  the  aid  of 
France  and  saved  the  cause  of  the 
Americans  in  one  of  the  most  crit- 
ical periods  of  the  day. 

Poland  sent  us  the  patriot, 
Count  Casimir  Pulaski,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Brandy- 
wine,  rose  to  the  rank  of  Briga- 
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dier-General,  and  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  of  the  soldier  at 
the  siege  of  Savannah  in  the 
Georgia  campaign.  Several  Ameri- 
can towns,  highways,  parkways, 
and  a  postage  stamp  honor  his 
selfless  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
American  liberty. 

Ireland  sent  us  Matthew  Thorn- 
ton, one  of  the  earliest  among  the 
New  Hampshire  patriots  and  one 
of  the  first  in  that  region  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  liberty.  He 
later  became  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Also  from  Ireland  came  John 
Barry,  who  sailed  the  "Lexington" 
and  the  "Alliance"  to  more  than 
one  well-earned  victory  in  stirring 
sea  fights  somewhere  upon  the 
salty  reaches  of  the  Atlantic.  He 
helped  to  write  the  opening  chap- 
ters in  the  traditions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Navy. 

Prussia  sent  us  the  Baron  Fred- 
eric Steuben,  who  rose  to  the  rank 
of  Major-General  and  established 
a  system  of  discipline  and  tactics 
hitherto  lacking  among  the  un- 
trained Continentals.  He  spent  his 
whole  fortune  in  clothing  his  men 
against  the  rigors  of  winter  and 
gave  his  last  dollar  to  the  soldiers. 

Congress  made  somewhat  tardy 
reparation  for  his  wholehearted 
support  of  the  Continental  cause. 
It  was  years  later  when  Steuben 
was  voted  an  annual  pension  of 
$2,500  and  a  township  of  land  in 
New  York  State — both  of  which 
he  promptly  divided  with  his  fel- 
low officers. 

Alsace  sent  us  the  Baron  John 
de  Kalb,  who  was  appointed  a 
Major-General    in    the    American 


Army,  and  made  the  supreme  sac-  freedom.  Men  such  as  these  are 
rifice  at  the  head  of  the  Maryland  themselves  typical  of  so  many 
and  Delaware  troops  in  the  battle  who  served  and  fought  in  the 
of  Camden.  A  monument  was  cause  of  freedom  through  the 
erected  in  his  memory  some  forty-  long,  weary  years  from  Concord 
five  years  later.  The  cornerstone  and  Lexington  down  to  York- 
was  laid  by  Lafayette,  who  was  town's  final  field  of  surrender, 
then  visiting  the  United  States  as  The  clarion-like  call  of  liberty, 
a  private  citizen  of  France.  heard  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of 

the     American     Colonies,     made 

The  British  West  Indies  sent  us  these  men  of  different  faiths  and 

Alexander  Hamilton  who  served  beliefs  common  defenders  in  the 

as  an  artillery  officer  and  an  aide-  cause  of  liberty, 

de-camp    on    General    Washing-  In  defense  of  that  cause  they 

ton's  staff.  He  afterwards  became  were  Americans  all — symbolic  of 

the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the   fusion   of   blood   and   racial 

in  President  Washington's  cabinet  stocks  upon  which  this  nation  of 

and  the  founder  of  the  nation's  ours  was  conceived  and  dedicated, 

monetary  system.  A  nation  so  conceived  and  so  ded- 
icated   can    have    but    one    sure 

Lands   such   as   these   are   the  destiny — to  go  forward  to  great- 
typical   wellsprings   of   American  ness! 

The   Brighter   Side 

Cutting  open  his  chest  and  massaging  his  heart,  two  surgeons  in  El 
Monte,  California,  brought  a  man  back  to  life  fifteen  minutes  after  he 
was  pronounced  dead. 

A  Memphis,  Tennessee,  man  had  no  regrets  when  he  died.  A  state- 
ment he  made  before  his  death  read  as  follows: 

My  house  is  in  order;  I  am  sure  of  myself  and  have  no  fear.  I  start  out 
each  day  with  the  thought  in  mind  of  serving  my  fellow  man  and  doing  as 
much  good  as  I  can.  I  have  had  a  wonderful  wife.  I  have  a  wonderful 
daughter,  son-in-law,  and  granddaughter  that  have  inspired  me  to  go  on 
and  on. 

If  I  have  an  enemy  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  I  know  not  where.  If  I 
did,  I  would  go  and  square  myself.  So  what  more  would  one  want  in  this 
life?  I  am  happy  and  smile  the  hours  away  each  day. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education  reported  that  there  are  more 
than  two  hundred  occupations  in  which  blind  persons  are  successfully 
employed. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Stone  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Woodruff  of  Rochester,  N.Y., 
have  been  friends  for  eighty-nine  years. 

— Harold  Helfer 


BE  HONEST  BUT  BE  CONSIDERATE 


By  ALFRED  GRANT  WALTON 


T  OYALTY  is  one  of  the  noblest 
-*-i  words  in  our  language.  It  com- 
mands our  highest  respect.  The  Bible 
offers  many  striking  demonstrations 
of  it.  Esther  the  Queen  risked  her 
life  to  be  loyal  to  her  people.  Ruth's 
loyalty  to  her  mother-in-law  is 
classical  in  its  beauty  and  sincerity. 
Daniel  was  loyal  to  God  and  chose 
a  fiery  furnace  rather  than  bow  down 
to  Nebuchadnezzar's  golden  image. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  loyalty: 
loyalty  to  oneself,  loyalty  to  friends, 
loyalty  to  country,  loyalty  to  God. 
Loyalty  to  God  involves  being  loyal 
to  our  honest  beliefs  about  him  and 
his  spiritual  kingdom. 

Paul,  the  Loyal 

Perhaps  one  of  the  finest  illustra- 
tions of  loyalty  in  the  Bible  is  the 
Apostle  Paul.  Take  time  to  read 
Acts  26:20-23.  It  is  never  easy  to 
take  a  positive  stand  and  especially 
when  one  is  certain  to  run  into 
trouble  by  doing  so.  Paul  found  him- 
self in  just  that  situation  when  he 
was  arrested  by  the  authorities  for 
violating  Jewish  laws  and  inciting 
the  populace  to  violence.  He  was 
cast  into  prison  and  kept  there  with 
little  concern  for  his  comfort.  There 
were  times  when  his  life  was  actual- 
ly   endangered.     Subsequently    the 


word  leaked  out  that  he  was  a  Roman 
citizen.  Immediately,  the  authorities 
became  much  more  cautious  in  han- 
dling his  case,  but  the  hostility  of 
his  enemies  continued  to  be  very  bit- 
ter. At  long  last  Paul's  case  came 
up  for  trial.  Felix  Antonius,  the 
Roman  procurator  of  Judea  heard 
the  arguments,  but  the  issue  was  too 
hot  for  him  and  he  turned  it  over  to 
Herod  Agrippa,  King  of  Northern 
Palestine.  This  shift  augured  ill  for 
the  prisoner.  Agrippa's  father  had 
found  special  pleasure  in  persecuting 
the  Christians. 

At  the  trial  Paul  spoke  for  him- 
self. He  did  not  cringe  with  terror 
or  disclaim  his  offense.  He  did  not 
compromise  his  position  or  plead 
for  mercy.  With  frankness  and  can- 
dor he  told  Agrippa  of  his  Jewish 
background,  his  early  hostility  to  the 
Christians  and  his  persecution  of 
them,  and  finally  of  his  dramatic  ex- 
perience that  caused  him  to  change 
completely  and  become  a  follower  in 
the  Way.  Although  the  crowd  was 
against  him,  Paul  spoke  with  such 
sincerity  and  persuasive  earnestness 
that  Agrippa  said — probably  in  irony 
— "with  but  little  persuasion  thou 
wouldest  fain  make  me  a  Christian." 

It  would  have  been  great  if  this 
eventful  trial  could  have  been  tele- 
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vised  and  recorded  for  posterity. 
What  one  admires  here  is  a  man 
of  conviction,  bound  with  chains, 
standing  unperturbed,  despite  all 
danger  and  loyally  defending  the 
deepest  convictions  of  his  heart.  Paul 
was  determined  to  be  honest  with 
himself. 

Where  Does  Authority  Lie? 

Unfortunately,  beliefs  do  not  al- 
ways agree  and  many  are  completely 
bewildered  in  the  search  for  Truth. 
Some  prefer  to  accept  the  authority 
of  the  church  in  matters  of  belief  and 
not  bother  about  it  themselves. 
Others  arrive  at  belief  through  then- 
own  earnest  thought  and  deepest 
reasoning.  No  two  persons  will  think 
absolutely  alike  for  each  man  is  the 
totality  of  his  own  experiences  and 
no  two  persons  have  identically  the 
same  experiences.  The  church,  the 
Bible,  and  the  inner  conscience  can 
help  us,  but  when  we  have  arrived 
at  our  beliefs,  God  expects  us  to 
stand  steadfast  in  support  of  them. 
Of  all  weak,  wishy-washy  spineless 
individuals  of  whom  one  may  think, 

the  "yes_yes"  man  *s  tne  worst.  In 
any  group  this  insipid  individual 
listens  to  what  others  say  and  then 
makes  his  important  contribution  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  gathering  by  say- 
ing "I  think  so,  too."  It  is  not  enough 
for  us  to  accept  the  last  idea  that 
is  presented  to  us.  We  must  justify 
our  own  faith,  regardless  of  others. 
But  how  about  religious  argu- 
ments? In  asserting  our  religious  be- 
liefs we  should  be  as  frank  and 
honest  as  Paul,  but  we  should  always 
bear  in  mind  that  the  freedom  to 
think  which  we  claim  for  ourselves 


is  a  freedom  which  belongs  to  every- 
one else.  Intolerance  has  no  place 
in  religion  and  is  devastating  to  all 
true  progress.  Bigotry  is  a  major  sin. 
For  most  people  the  faith  which 
we  profess  is  the  faith  in  which  we 
happen  to  have  been  reared.  We 
accept  that  which  has  come  to  us 
from  our  parents.  If  we  make  a  study 
of  the  situation  we  will  be  surprised 
to  discover  that  despite  superficial 
differences  there  is  much  that  is  com- 
mon in  all  expressions  of  religious 
faith.  Catholics,  Protestants,  and 
Jews  all  believe  in  God,  in  worship 
and  prayer,  in  unselfishness  and 
brotherhood,  in  the  good  life  here 
and  the  good  life  hereafter.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Hindus  and 
Moslems.  A  recognition  of  this  fact 
will  make  us  much  more  tolerant 
toward  those  who  differ  from  us. 

How  to  Argue  Like  a  Christian 

Naturally,  we  will  not  surrender 
our  own  honest  beliefs.  Loyalty 
to  God  and  to  self  demands  that. 
But  in  situations  where  arguments 
arise,  we  should  keep  in  mind  some 
very  practical  considerations.  For 
one  thing  we  need  plain  common- 
sense  and  a  due  regard  for  the  feel- 
ings of  others.  The  know-it-all  atti- 
tude represents  absolute  zero  when 
it  comes  to  an  effort  to  change  an- 
other person's  mind.  Tact  plays  an 
important  role.  Tact  is  an  intuitive 
sense  of  propriety  and  the  ability  to 
give  it  full  expression.  Tact  is  not  in- 
sincerity: it  is  a  form  of  reverence,  an 
understanding  sympathy,  an  innate 
generosity.  It  is  a  mark  of  fine  breed- 
ing and  the  distinction  of  a  gentle- 
man. It  is  better  not  to  become  in- 
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volved  in  religious  discussions  at  all 
if  they  are  to  be  conducted  with 
bickering  and  controversy. 

Hand  in  hand  with  tact  should  go 
intelligent  understanding  of  the 
hereditary  and  environment  influ- 
ences that  affect  our  religious  point 
of  view.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  change 
a  religious  point  of  view  when  the 
facts  of  life  demand  it.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  science  and  our  discoveries 
in  the  field  of  research  have  often 
made  such  changes  necessary.  We 
must  listen  to  everything  that  God 
has  to  say  at  all  times  and  in  any 
place. 

Supremely,  all  religious  discussion 
should  be  carried  on  in  a  genuine 
spirit  of  brotherhood.  No  matter  how 
much  we  may  differ  from  another 
person,  he  belongs  to  the  one  great 
family  of  God  and  we  must  respect 
his  personality.  Christ  demonstrated 


beyond  all  questioning  a  feeling  of 
good  will  toward  all.  The  members 
of  the  Sanhedrin  and  the  beggar, 
the  well-born  and  the  widow,  the 
saint  and  the  sinner  were  all  en- 
compassed in  his  good  will  and 
understanding.  We  make  a  great  deal 
of  this  idea  of  brotherhood  today. 
We  are  interested  in  integration, 
juvenile  delinquency,  labor  relations, 
and  the  like,  all  of  which  are  linked 
with  brotherhood.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner we  might  well  practice  brother- 
hood in  religious  discussions  where 
mind  meets  mind,  idea  meets  idea, 
and  faith  meets  faith. 

Beyond  the  loyalty  which  we  ex- 
press and  stalwartly  defend  through 
the  spoken  word,  is  our  loyalty  to 
God  expressed  in  the  lives  that  we 
live  from  day  to  day.  What  we  do  is 
the  most  compelling  argument  for 
the  faith  which  we  profess.  ■  ■ 


" — All  I  need  is  to  be  souped  op  a  bit." 
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/Jf  someone  were  to  ask  you  if 
<J  you  knew  "Silent  Night,"  "O 
Little  Town  of  Bethlehem,"  or 
any  of  the  other  familiar  Christ- 
mas Carols,  you'd  probably  say, 
"Sure,  of  course  I  do!"  You  can 
find  your  way  through  the  first 
verse  without  too  much  trouble. 
You  may  wander  around  with  the 
melody  a  bit,  but  you  know  it, 
and  you  can  hold  your  own  in 
chapel  when  they  turn  to  these 
familiar  tunes. 

But  just  how  much  do  you 
know  about  the  famous  carols  and 
hymns  of  the  Christmas  season? 
Who  wrote  the  words  and  music? 
What  gave  them  their  inspiration? 
And  when  were  they  written? 

Of  all  the  popular  carols  by 
American  writers,  none  is  a 
greater  favorite  than  Phillips 
Brooks's  "O  Little  Town  of  Beth- 
lehem." It  was  written  for  the 
Sunday  school  children  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy   Trinity,   in 


Philadelphia,  where  the  author 
was  the  rector  in  1868.  The  church 
organist  and  school  superintend- 
ent was  Lewis  H.  Redner.  When 
he  came  to  Brooks  for  an  ap- 
propriate holiday  carol,  he  said 
in  a  joking  mood:  "If  you  will 
write  it,  we  shall  call  it  'St. 
Phillips'!"  To  which  the  rector  re- 
joined: "But  you  will  have  to  write 
the  music  and  then  we  shall  call 
it  'St.  Louis'!"  Redner  did,  indeed, 
compose  the  familiar  melody,  and 
it  is  by  "St.  Louis"  that  the  tune 
is  known  today.  It  is  said  that 
Phillips  Brooks  was  inspired  to 
write  the  words  one  Christmas 
Eve  he  spent  in  Bethlehem. 

The  authorship  of  a  much  older 
Christmas  hymn,  "Away  in  a 
Manger,"  which  is  widely  known 
as  the  "Cradle  Hymn,"  is  general- 
ly ascribed  to  Martin  Luther.  The 
story  goes  that  when  Luther  was 
a  boy  he  used  to  sing  for  money 
in  the  streets.    One   day   a   lady 


heard  him  and,  becoming  inter- 
ested, gave  him  a  good  musical 
education  with  the  result  that  he 
greatly  influenced  church  music 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
His  simple  Christmas  carol  is  said 
to  have  been  written  for  his  small 
son  Hans. 

Few  persons  may  be  aware  that 
"While  Shepherds  Watched  Their 
Flocks  by  Night"  was  written  by 
a  poet  laureate  of  England.  Fate 
certainly  played  a  strange  trick 
on  Nahum  Tate,  the  author.  He 
was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
real  "Who's  Who"  of  his  day.  He 
held  the  laureateship  under  four 
sovereigns — William  and  Mary, 
Anne,  and  George  I.  The  famous 
English  poet,  John  Dry  den,  once 
invited  him  to  collaborate,  and 
Tate  was  looked  upon  as  a  genius 
in  his  own  right.  Of  all  the  verse 
he  wrote,  however,  nothing  is  re- 
membered except  this  simple 
carol.  With  Handel's  melody 
"Christmas,"  Tate's  words  have 
found  a  permanent  place  in 
church  hymnals. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  all  carols 
is  "The  First  Noel,"  which  reaches 
so  far  into  the  past  that  even  the 
name  of  its  author  is  forgotten. 
It  first  appeared  in  the  English 
collection,  W.  Sandys'  "Christmas 
Carols  Ancient  and  Modern," 
which  was  printed  in  1833;  but 
like  "God  Rest  You  Merry,  Gentle- 
men" and  "I  Saw  Three  Ships 
Come  Sailing,"  it  must  have  been 
an  old  favorite  and  widely  sung 
long  before  its  publication. 

Charles  Wesley,  who  with  his 
brother  John  published  over  five 
thousand  hymns,  of  course  pro- 
duced a  Christmas  carol.  On  the 
morning  of  Christmas  Day,  1739, 
Wesley  was  walking  to  the  church 
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where  he  was  organist  when  the 
church  bells  began  to  ring.  The 
great  hymnist  was  inspired  on  the 
spot,  for  into  his  mind  there  came 
the  opening  lines: 

Hark,  now  all  the  welkin  rings, 
Glory  to  the  King  of  Kings. 

which  a  later  writer,  Martin 
Maden,  another  hymnist,  chanced 
into  words  that  are  now  familiar 
to  carolers  the  world  over. 


Hark!  the.  herald  angels  sing, 
"Glory  to  the  new-born  King." 


For  oxer  a  century,  Wesley's 
Christmas  hymn  was  not  asso- 
cated  with  any  particular  tune. 
Then  somebody  found  a  forgot- 
ten score  in  a  book  of  Mendels- 
sohn's compositions,  and  the 
tune  that  the  great  composer  had 
once  said  would  never  do  for 
sacred  words,  became  forever 
linked  to  this  yuletide  carol. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  all 
the  carols  known  to  the  whole 
world  is  "Silent  Night."  Only  a 
few  days  before  Christinas  in 
1818,  Rev.  Joseph  Mohr,  assistant 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Oberdorf 
in  Austria,  handed  Franz  Gruber, 
his  organist,  a  folded  slip  of  paper. 
It  contained  a  Christmas  poem. 
It  is  said  that  Pastor  Mohr,  re- 
turning from  a  poor  peasant's 
cottage  where  a  child  had  been 
born  the  night  before,  had  been  so 
touched  by  the  joy  of  the  parents 
and  the  mystery  of  life,  that  he 
sat  down  and  wrote,  in  his  native 
German,  a  carol  which  began, 
"Silent  Night!  Holy  Night!"  It 
was  these  lines  which  he  asked 
his  organist  to  set  to  music. 
Gruber.  in  his  turn,  composed  the 


peaceful,  lullaby-like  melody 
which  all  the  world  sings  and 
loves  today.  The  carol  did  not 
long  remain  in  Oberdorf.  From 
that  small  town  it  was  carried  by 
troupes  of  Tyrolean  singers  and 
sung  before  kings  and  queens  un- 
til everybody  was  familiar  with 
the  words  and  music. 

There  is  an  American  carol 
that  is  said  to  have  been  inspired 
by  the  ending  of  a  war.  This  was 
"It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight 
Clear,"  written  by  a  New  England 
minister,  Rev.  Edmund  Hamilton 
Sears,  in  1849,  shortly  after  the 
conflict  with  Mexico  had  been 
concluded.  The  popular  stanzas, 
in  which  the  author  caught  a 
vision  of  both  the  angelic  chorus 
on  Christmas  Eve  and  a  world  in 
which  all  men  had  learned  to* 
live  like  brothers,  were  first  pub- 
lished in  The  Christian  Register. 
They  made  a  wide  appeal  and 
caught  the  fancy  of  Richard  Willis 
of  Boston,  editor  of  the  Musical 
World,  who  set  the  words  to  music 
that  gave  the  carol  a  lasting  pop- 


ularity. When  Mr.  Willis  was  once 
complimented  on  his  part  in  pro- 
ducing a  Christmas  favorite,  he 
modestly  refused  any  credit.  "I 
am  not  a  composer,  only  a  musi- 
cian," he  explained.  "I  just  set 
down  the  notes  that  fitted  the 
words."  Few  men  are  so  reluctant 
to  accept  the  honor  that  is  their 
due. 

Christmas  carols  surely  rep- 
resent and  preserve  the  loveliest 
tradition  of  the  Yuletide.  Jeremy 
Taylor  noted  British  author,  once 
declared  that  the  "gloria  in  ex- 
celsis"  of  the  angels  was  the  first 
Christmas  carol,  and  that  the 
angels  themselves  had  taught  the 
church  a  hymn.  Though  today's 
carol  singers  may  stand  in  the 
glare  of  automobile  headlights  in- 
stead of  flickering  torches,  the 
spirit  of  their  singing  is  eternal. 
As  long  as  the  birth  of  Christ  is 
celebrated,  music  will  break  from 
men's  hearts  just  as  it  did  from 
the  angel  throng  over  Bethlehem's 
hills  on  that  first  Christmas  Eve 
so  long  ago. 


&ue>ufwJien<e,  euetywJtene.,  GUsudtmad  taniaUt/ 
Glvudtmad  in  landd  <*£  the  j^i/i-t^iee  and  pine, 
Gkiidtmad  In  landd  o£  the  palm-ltee  and  vine, 
Gh/udtmad  wJt&ie  d+i&w-  peaki-  dtand  d&lemn  and  wJuie, 
Glisiidimad.  wJtene  co^nj^ieldd  dtand  dunny  and  bniant. 
Glisudtmad  wJtene.  ckiidAen  ate  hopeful  and  &cuf, 
GUtidtmad  wJtesie-  old  men  one  patient  and  anay, 
Ghiidtmad  uJtene.  peace,  like  a  dove  in  Uii  lUaltt, 
Bioodd-  a'e*  tnaae  men  in  the  thick  o^  the  jfiaUt; 
£ue>iyianene,  euenyudie'ie,  GUteitmad.  t&niant/ 
tyox.  ike  GUiiU-GUild  udi&  corned  id  ike  Madie*  <^  all; 
Ao  palace  t<*a  a^eat,  n&  cottaae  too  dtnall. 

— PUillipd  fcnookd 
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O  Lord  our  God,  who  art  in  every 
place,  and  from  whom  no  space  or 
distance  can  ever  part  us:  Take  into 
thy  holy  keeping  our  friends  and 
loved  ones  in  distant  places,  and 
grant  that  both  they  and  we,  by 
drawing  near  to  thee,  may  be  drawn 
nearer  to  one  another;  in  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Almighty  God,  we  are  weak  arid 
thou  art  mighty.  We  have  the  desire 
to  shun  evil,  to  conquer  perverse 
habits,  to  live  godly  lives;  but  we  find 
ourselves  unable.  The  power  of  sin 
is  so  great  we  are  overcome  by  it. 
So,  Almighty  God,  come  into  our 
hearts  and  do  for  us  what  we  cannot 
do  for  ourselves.  We  believe  in  thee, 
we  trust  thee,  and  now  we  commit 
our  lives  to  thee.  In  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  thy  son,  who  always 
had  the  power  to  say,  "Get  thee  be- 
hind me,  Satan."  Amen. 

God  our  Father,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  day  we  humbly  dedicate  our- 
selves anew  to  thee.  We  know  that 
time  is  in  thy  hands,  that  every  mo- 
ment of  this  day  is  important  in  thy 
sight.  Help  us  to  walk  with  thee 
throughout  the  day.  Keep  us  from 
turning  into  an  evil  road;  direct  our 
feet  so  that  we  may  walk  in  paths 
of  righteousness.  With  thy  gracious 
help  may  we  fill  every  moment  with 
truly  great  living.  Thus  when  the 
sunset  falls  at  the  day's  end  we  may 
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hear  thy  words,  "Well  done,  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant."  Through 
Jesus   Christ   our   Lord.   Amen. 

O  God,  who  hast  made  man  in 
thine  own  likeness  and  who  dost 
love  all  whom  thou  hast  made: 
Teach  us  the  unity  of  thy  family 
and  the  breadth  of  thy  love.  By  the 
example  of  thy  Son,  Jesus  our  Savior, 
enable  us,  while  loving  and  serving 
our  own,  to  enter  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  whole  human  family,  and 
forbid  that,  from  pride  of  race  or 
hardness  of  heart,  we  should  despise 
any  for  whom  Christ  died  or  injure 
any  in  whom  he  lives.  Amen. 

Heavenly  Father,  put  thou  into 
each  of  our  hearts  the  spirit  of 
generosity.  Thou  hast  told  us  that 
the  Lord  loves  a  cheerful  giver.  Too 
often  we  think  of  self  and  fail  to  see 
that  thy  son  came  not  to  be  min- 
istered unto  but  to  minister  and  to 
give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many. 
Teach  us  how  to  live  for  others,  not 
just  for  ourselves.  This  we  ask  in 
Jesus'  name.  Amen. 

Gracious  Father,  help  us  to  be 
big — big  in  heart,  big  in  our  love 
for  others,  big  enough  to  see  be- 
yond our  own  church,  our  own  na- 
tion, out  there  to  the  wide,  wide 
world  where  men  perish  without  thy 
redeeming  grace.  In  Jesus'  name. 
Amen. 


Ole  Santa  is  pretty  good,  but 
mother  nature  tops  him  at  filling 


stockings. 


"I'm  sorry  the  manager  isn't  in," 
said  the  clerk  to  the  pompous  in- 
dividual who  had  strutted  up  to 
the  desk.  "Is  there  anything  I  can 
do  for  you?" 

"No,"  snapped  the  visitor.  "I 
never  deal  with  underlings.  I'll 
wait  until  the  manager  returns." 

About  an  hour  later  the  pomp- 
ous one  became  impatient.  "How 
much  later  do  you  think  the  man- 
ager will  be?"  he  demanded. 

"About  two  weeks,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "He  just  left  on  his  vacation." 

Sgt:  "Women  don't  interest  me. 
I  prefer  the  company  of  my  fel- 
low man." 

Cpl:  "I'm  broke,  too." 

— The  Dope  Sheet 

At  rehearsals  for  the  Christmas 
play,  a  young  Sunday  school 
teacher  carefully  practiced  four 
of  her  little  "cherubs."  Each  car- 
ried a  huge  cutout  letter.  As  they 
lined  up  side  by  side,  the  letters 
spelled  out  "STAR."  A  slight 
mix-up  occurred  the  night  of  the 
Christmas  exercises,  and  those 
present  in  the  church  auditorium 
nearly  fell  out  of  their  pews  as  the 
little  performers  soberly  took  their 
places — in  reverse. 


-Harvester 


"Are  you  going  to  hang  any 
mistletoe  in  your  house  this  year 
Mandy?''  asked  her  mistress. 

Mandy  sniffed  in  disdain.  "No 
ma'am!  I  got  too  much  pride  to 
advertise  for  the  ordinary  cour- 
tesies a  lady's  got  a  right  to  ex- 
pect." 

— Better  Crops_ 

"I  won't  eat  this  awful  stuff. 
Call  the  mess  sergeant." 

"It's  no  use.  He  won't  eat  it 
either." 

The  customer  complained  to 
the  waitress  that  his  soup  was  too 
soupy,  the  eggs  too  eggy,  and  so 
on.  Finally  he  said,  "And  when 
you  order  that  chop,  make  it  lean." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  girl.  "Which 
way?" 


"Someone  report  a  burned-out  light 
bulb?" 
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N  one  of  Phillips  Brooks's  Christ- 
mas carols  are  these  lines: 


The   earth  has    grown   old   with   its 

burden  of  care 
But  at  Christmas  it  always  is  young. 

Christmas  was  the  brightest  red 
of  the  red-letter  days  of  my  boy- 
hood. I  daresay  Christmas  carries 
most  of  us  back  to  thrills  which  have 
seemingly  lost  some  of  their  throb. 
And  some  are  prone  to  say  that 
Christmas  is  primarily  a  festival  for 
children.  We  adults  look  on  at  the 
exciting  joy  of  the  little  ones.  We 
join  in  their  carols.  We  decorate  our 
homes.  We  exchange  gifts  and  cards. 
We  give  our  parties  and  make 
merry,  yet  despite  all  the  "trim- 
mings" many  look  back  longingly  to 
the  expectancy  and  enthusiasm  of 
their  childhood  Christmases  and 
wish  they  could  recover  them. 
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Nevertheless,  we  cannot  apply  to 
Christmas  the  words  of  The  Apostle 
Paul:  "When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake 
as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child,  I 
reasoned  like  a  child;  when  I  became 
a  man  I  gave  up  childish  ways/'  We 
cannot  give  up  the  merry  mood  of 
Christmas.  The  throb  of  excitement 
may  not  be  so  marked,  but  the  pulse 
can  still  be  felt.  Something  surges 
through  our  natures  which  warms 
the  heart  and  quickens  the  imagina- 
tion, which  gives  a  lilt  to  our  words 
and  a  lift  to  our  thoughts,  which  re- 
opens springs  of  kindness  in  unex- 
pected places  and  rekindles  sleeping 
fires  of  friendships,  which  puts  p 
brightness  in  dull  eyes  and  hangs  a 
wreath  of  smiles  around  tired  lips. 
The  word  Christmas  starts  the  sound 
of  music  which  falls  on  our  minds 
and  hearts  like  the  merry  tinkle  of 
bells. 

The  holy   season   of  our   Lord's 


birth  is  celebrated  at  the  close  of 
our  calendar  year.  We  picture 
Father  Time  with  a  beard  and 
sickle.  But  we  think  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Babe  and  our  hearts  become 
young. 

Stirring  Our  Wonder 

For  one  thing,  Christmas  renews 
our  youth  by  stirring  our  wonder. 
The  capacity  for  wonder  has  been 
called  our  most  pregnant  human 
faculty  for  out  of  it  are  born  our  art, 
our  science,  our  religion. 

There  are  some  wonders  which 
grow  with  our  own  mental  growth, 
and  some  which  we  outgrow.  On 
December  17,  1903,  Orville  and 
Wilbur  Wright  made  the  first  flight 
in  a  power-driven  airplane.  So  un- 
believable did  their  achievement 
seem  at  that  time  that  many  news- 
papers were  unwilling  to  risk  their 
reputation  by  publishing  the  report. 
In  1943  there  was  planned  a  cele- 
bration to  observe  the  fortieth  an- 
niversary of  the  Wright  brothers' 
amazing  feat.  A  storm  swept  North 
Carolina.  And  on  an  inside  page  of  a 
New  York  newspaper  appeared  a 
little  item  to  this  effect:  "Kitty  Hawk 
celebration  cancelled  by  blizzard." 
And  today  with  our  jet  planes  we 
have  almost  forgotten  the  Kitty 
Hawk  so-called  "miracle"  of  1903. 

But  can  you  think  of  a  Christmas 
season  being  cancelled  by  a  bliz- 
zard? There  is  a  childhood  wonder 
aroused  by  Christmas  and  it  is 
beautiful  to  behold.  The  eyes  of 
little  children  widen  with  wonder  as 
they  hear  the  story  that  never  grows 
old — of  shepherds  watching  their 
flocks  by  night,  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 


of  the  inn  and  the  stable,  %i  the 
Magi  and  their  gifts.  And  this  child- 
hood wonder  need  not  be  lost  if  we 
look  more  deeply  into  the  stories 
of  the  Nativity.  These  are  not  mere 
lovely  nursery  tales.  They  are  the 
revelations  of  truths  deeper  than 
surface  facts. 

Personally,  the  wonder  of  Christ- 
mas grows  on  me  the  more  I  ponder 
it.  To  be  sure,  we  have  borrowed 
many  features  of  our  festival  from 
pagan  sources — the  yule  log  from 
the  "/o/"  of  Iceland,  the  fir  tree  from 
pre-Christian  Cermany,  the  mistle- 
toe from  pre-Christian  England  and 
our  jolly  Saint  Nicholas  from  Hol- 
land. 

But  admitting  all  this,  Christmas 
does  not  seem  to  me  a  synthetic- 
festival  artificially  concocted  from 
pagan  elements  to  preserve  a  Chris- 
tian ceremony.  Nay,  rather  the  thing 
which  impresses  me  is  that  the  event 
of  a  Nazarene  carpenter's  birth 
should  have  the  power  to  draw  to 
itself  the  hopes  and  joys  and  cere- 
monies of  all  the  various  pagan 
lands.  It  is  as  if  there  were  lying 
around  the  distraught  old  world  a 
lot  of  dreams  and  hopes,  begotten 
by  man's  longing  for  more  light  and 
life.  And  then  when  Jesus  came,  he 
was  like  a  divine  magnet  let  down 
to  earth  and  drawing  to  himself  the 
unrealized  hopes  of  the  races  and 
a#es. 

Phillips  Brooks  was  right  when 
he  sang  of  Bethlehem: 

Yet  in  thy  dark  streets  sliineth 
The   everlasting   Light; 
The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years 
Are  met   in   thee   tonight. 
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Into  that  stable  went  a  carpenter 
from  Nazareth  and  his  wife,  heavy 
with  child.  But  that  stable  door  was 
hung  on  the  hinge  of  history.  Out  of 
it  came  a  child  who  was  to  be  called 
the  Master  Teacher  of  all  time,  the 
Great  Physician,  the  Son  of  God. 
Out  of  that  manger  came  a  religious 
movement  which  has  enlisted  over 
600,000,000  followers,  belted  the 
globe  with  its  messengers,  begotten 
multitudes  of  martyrs  willing  to  give 
all  for  their  faith,  built  uncounted 
churches  and  cathedrals,  brought 
the  light  of  learning  to  illiterate 
savages,  erected  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  high  schools  and  colleges, 
inspired  the  finest  art  and  architec- 
ture, added  billions  of  years  to  mil- 
lions of  people  through  better  health, 
kept  the  light  of  love  and  hope  alight 
in  hearts  and  homes  that  were  break- 
ing, turned  the  sunsets  of  the  dying 
into  the  dawns  of  assurance.  Such 
is  the  enduring  wonder  of  Bethle- 
hem and  it  makes  our  hearts  grow 
younger. 

A  Time  of  Glory 

In  the  Christmas  story  a  second 
note  which  is  struck  loud  and  long 
is  that  of  glory  to  God.  In  the  ac- 
count of  the  shepherds  the  record 
begins:  "And  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  to  them,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  shone  around  them." 

And  after  the  heavenly  message 
announcing  the  birth  of  a  Savior  in 
the  City  of  David,  came  the  angelic 
chorus,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace  among  men  with 
whom  he  is  pleased." 

Then  after  the  shepherds  have 
visited  the  Bethlehem  manger,  Luke 
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reports  that  "the  shepherds  returned, 
glorifying  and  praising  God  for  all 
they  had  heard  and  seen." 

What  do  these  words  "glory"  and 
"glorify"  mean?  That  is  the  question 
which  Alice  in  Wonderland  put  to 
Humpty-Dumpty.  She  said,  "I  don't 
know  what  you  mean  by  'glory/  * 
Humpty-Dumpty  smiled  contemptu- 
ously and  said:  "Of  course  you  don't 
till  I  tell  you."  He  went  on:  "When 
I  use  a  word,  it  means  just  what  I 
choose  it  to  mean — neither  more  nor 
less." 

And  so  often  the  word  "glory" 
means  nothing  much  at  all.  In 
religious  circles  it  is  often  regarded 
as  an  emotional  word  empty  of 
thought  content. 

But  our  religious  faith  is  not  very 
vital  unless  it  moves  us  with  feelings 
which  "break  through  language  and 
escape."  And  the  word  "glory"  con- 
notes to  me  a  concept  of  greatness 


and  goodness  and  gratitude  for 
which  verbal  definitions  do  not  seem 
adequate.  When  King  David  had 
collected  riches  for  his  longed-for 
temple  and  then  turned  them  over 
to  his  son,  Solomon,  he  looked  up 
before  the  great  assembly  and  cried, 
"Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness  and 
the  power  and  the  glory."  When  the 
psalmist  contemplated  the  Lord 
entering  his  beloved  Zion,  he  sang: 

Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates, 
And  be  ye  lifted  up,   ye  everlasting 

doors; 
And  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in. 

And  when  we  close  our  Lord's 
Prayer,  we  do  so  on  a  crescendo  of 
praise:  "For  thine  is  the  kingdom, 
and  the  power,  and  the  glory." 

If  we  have  allowed  the  word 
"glory"  to  become  an  empty,  effer- 
vescing, frothy  word,  we  have  fallen 
far  short  of  our  true  Christian  faith. 
The  first  question  in  the  Shorter 
Catechism  was:  "What  is  the  chief 
end  of  man?"  The  answer:  "Man's 
chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy 
Him  forever." 

To  glorify  God  means,  to  quote 
Dr.  Leslie  Weatherhead,  "to  get 
self  out  of  the  picture  and  only  to 
desire  that  God  should  be  recog- 
nized as  the  source  of  all  achieve- 
ment and  the  good  of  all  desire;  to 
long  to  know  God  better,  not  for 
what  we  can  get  out  of  Him  .  .  . 
but  only  that  His  nature  should  be 
more  fully  known  to  men,  and  all 
that  men  are  and  can  be  should  be 
caught  up  into  His  life." 

We  are  so  obsessed  with  our  own 
struggles  and  worries  that  we  have 


enthroned  man  instead  of  God  and 
tend  to  say:  "God's  chief  end  is  to 
glorify  man  and  support  him  for- 
ever." In  our  attempts  to  make 
religion  popular  and  appealing,  we 
are  confusing  the  main  product  with 
by-products.  In  industry  by-products 
are  often  valuable.  So,  also,  in  re- 
ligion, better  behavior,  peace  of 
mind,  the  reform  of  evils — these  are 
all  valuable  by-products  of  our  faith, 
but  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  glorify 
God.  And  we  need  to  get  back  to 
this  truth  in  order  to  renew  the 
original  spirit  of  our  Christian  faith. 

The  Joy  of  Christmas 

And  along  with  wonder  and  glory 
a  third  note  in  the  Christmas  event 
helps  our  hearts  to  feel  young.  This 
is  the  note  of  joy.  The  opening  mes- 
sage to  the  shepherds  was:  "Be  not 
afraid;  for  behold,  I  bring  you  good 
news  of  a  great  joy  which  will  come 
to  all  the  people." 

The  secret  of  the  joy  at  Bethlehem 
did  not  lie  on  the  surface.  The  set- 
ting was  certainly  joyless.  Joseph 
and  Mary  set  out  for  Bethlehem, 
summoned  by  a  tax  decree.  If  any- 
thing is  designed  to  take  the  joy  out 
of  living,  it  is  a  tax  notice!  The 
humble  couple,  weary  from  travel, 
was  turned  away  from  the  inn.  Their 
lodging  was  a  lowly  stable.  And 
lurking  in  the  background  was  a 
bloody  and  jealous  Herod  watching 
for  a  chance  to  kill  a  possible  rival. 
Yet  despite  all  these  hard  and  cruel 
features,  the  total  impression  of 
Bethlehem  is  one  of  gladness.  The 
adoration  of  the  shepherds,  the  gifts 
of  the  Magi,  the  protecting  love  of 
Joseph  and  the  brooding  tenderness 
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of  Mary,  all  combine  to  give  a  glow 
which  makes  us  forget  the  hard 
conditions  and  to  feel  the  goodness 
of  God  and  his  creatures. 

Songs  greeted  the  birth  of  our 
Savior.  And  in  our  celebrations  of 
his  birthday  we  burst  into  song. 
Christianity  is  a  religion  of  song. 
Hinduism  with  all  its  beautiful  medi- 
tations has  no  "Gloria."  Buddhism 
and  Confucianism  with  many  wise 
counsels  have  no  Hallelujah  Chorus. 
But  Jesus  Christ,  from  his  birth  to 
his  resurrection,  revealed  God's  love, 
and  when  we  feel  it  our  lips  break 
forth  in  song. 

Maybe  some  may  think  it  is  man's 
love  of  music  which  has  kept  Christ- 
mas going.  To  be  sure,  we  can  work 
up  a  feeling  of  good  cheer  by  song- 
fests,  especially  if  we  add  the  artifi- 
cial stimulants  common  to  Christmas 
parties.  But  as  Dean  Lynn  Harold 
Hough  has  pointed  out,  there  is  a 
deep    difference    between    making 


A  Further  Range 

Man  is  not  a  robot 

Controlled   by   chance   and   change; 

Man  made  in  God's  image 

Has  a  further  range. 

Our  Father  never  leaves 
Man  helpless  and  alone. 
He  cares  for  everyone, 
Each  need  of  theirs  is  known. 

Enfolded  in  God's  love, 
Wherever  man  may  go, 
His  footsteps  all  are  safe. 
God  ever  keeps  them  so. 

— Louise  Darcy 


merry  without  a  Savior  and  entering 
into  the  joy  about  a  Savior.  There 
is  a  difference  between  "getting  a 
kick"  and  experiencing  true  joy. 

The  joy  of  this  holy  season  is  the 
glow  which  comes  from  getting  out 
of  "the  thick  of  thin  things"  and 
back  into  the  simple  and  genuine 
things.  It  is  the  joy  that  comes  from 
the  wonder  and  eagerness  of  child- 
hood when  we  get  rid  of  our  stodgy 
grown-upness  and  our  scheming 
sophistication.  It  is  the  joy  which 
comes  from  emptying  our  hearts  of 
envy  and  greed  and  filling  them 
with  sympathy  and  love.  It  is  the 
joy  that  comes  from  seeing  God's 
heavenly  glory  blended  with  the 
tenderness  of  Bethlehem.  At  Bethle- 
hem we  get  back  to  see  what  God 
meant  us  to  be  and  our  hearts  feel 
young  again. 

A  little  over  two  hundred  years 
ago  a  German  composer  was  pursu- 
ing his  musical  career  in  England. 
He  had  some  successes  but  many 
disappointments.  At  one  point  his 
health  and  his  fortune  had  reached 
such  low  ebb  that  his  money  was 
gone  and  his  creditors  threatened 
him  with  imprisonment.  His  right 
side  had  become  paralyzed.  His 
name  was  George  Frederick  Handel. 
Just  as  he  seemed  about  to  give  up 
the  struggle,  a  manuscript  was  left 
at  his  dingy  London  lodgings  with 
the  request  that  he  develop  it  into 
a  musical  composition.  The  theme 
ignited  Handel's  spirit  and  he  pro- 
duced the  oratorio,  Messiah.  The 
next  time  we  stand  to  sing  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus,  we  might  remem- 
ber how  Handel  himself  was  reborn 
in  the  message  of  the  manger.    ■  ■ 
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The  Challenge  of  Total  Commitment 


By  Carl  W.  McGeehon 


VOLTAIRE,  the  French  skeptic 
of  another  generation,  was  walk- 
ing down  the  street  in  Paris  with  a 
friend.  A  religious  procession  passed 
in  which  was  carried  a  large  cru- 
cifix. Voltaire  lifted  his  hat  respect- 
fully. "What!"  asked  the  amazed 
friend.  "Have  you  found  God?" 
"Ah,"  said  the  skeptic  sadly  and  a 
little  bitterly,  "we  salute,  but  we 
do  not  speak." 

A  nodding  acquaintance  with  God 
and  the  things  of  God  hardly  puts 
us  in  this  place  where  he  can  do 
much  for  us  or  with  us. 

Norman  Thomas,  the  perennial 
candidate  for  president  on  the  So- 
cialist Party  ticket,  was  scheduled  to 
speak  to  a  group  of  distinquished 
leaders  from  many  areas  of  life.  In 
his  introductory  remarks,  the  toast- 
master  emphasized  the  great  respect 
Norman  Thomas  enjoyed.  He  spoke 
of  his  scholarship,  his  courage,  his 
absolute  integrity,  and  that  he  had 
won  the  esteem  of  his  fellowmen  re- 
gardless of  party  affiliation.  Mr. 
Thomas'  comment,  when  he  rose  to 
speak,  was  brief  and  pointed.  "I 
would    gladly   exchange,"   he    said, 


"some  of  this  respect  for  a  little  sup- 
port." 

A  "Little"  Religion  Brings  Unhap- 
piness 

Something  less  than  wholehearted 
support  of  Christ  and  his  kingdom 
seems  to  characterize  many  who 
would  call  themselves  Christians.  It 
becomes  obvious  from  our  prayers 
or  our  prayerlessness,  our  neglect  of 
the  Bible,  the  secular,  worldly  char- 
acter of  our  major  interests  and  ac- 
tivities, so  that  in  many  instances 
our  loyalty  to  Christ  is  something 
less  than  enthusiastic. 

A  mother  described  her  daugh- 
ter's spiritual  condition  by  saying 
she  had  too  much  religion  to  be 
happy  at  a  tavern  but  not  enough 
to  enjoy  a  prayer  meeting. 

The  unhappiness  caused  by  a 
scant  measure  of  religion  is  nothing 
new.  Cain  and  Abel  both  made  sac- 
rificial offerings  to  the  Lord.  Only 
Abel's  offering  was  acceptable.  The 
inference  is  that  Cain's  gift  was  not 
offered  in  sincerity,  or  in  the  right 
spirit,  or  with  the  right  motives.  He 
had  enough  religion  to  offer  a  gift; 
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lie  did  not  have  enough  to  make  his 
sacrifice  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
God. 

The  New  Testament  tells  that 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  were  religious 
enough  to  make  a  sizeable  donation 
to  the  early  church.  They  lacked, 
however,  the  purity  of  heart  and 
sincerity  of  purpose  to  make  their 
gift  acceptable  to  God. 

E.  Stanley  Jones  described  slightly 
religious  people  by  saying  they  had 
been  innoculated  with  a  mild  form 
of  Christianity  and  thus  rendered 
immune  from  the  real  thing. 

Bertrand  Russell  was  once  asked 
if  he  understood  Einstein's  theory 
of  relativity  and  if  he  went  with  him 
all  the  way.  Quickly  the  philosopher 
replied,  "I  will  answer  this  first  ques- 
tion in  the  negative  and  the  second 
in  the  affirmative." 

This  could  well  be  the  Christian's 
attitude  toward  Christ.  We  are  not 
required  to  understand  him;  it  is 
required  only  to  follow  him  in  total 
commitment. 

Jesus  was  asked  about  man's  su- 
preme requirement  for  life.  He  re- 
plied, "You  shall  love  the  Lord  your 
God  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  all 
your  soul,  and  with  all  your  mind. 
.  .  .  You  shall  love  your  neighbor  as 
yourself  (Mt.  22:37-39).  This  is  an 
absolute  claim.  No  waivers  are 
granted.  No  watering  down  of  the 
requirement  is  allowed. 

"You  can  only  get  out  of  it  what 
you  put  into  it."  So  goes  a  familiar 
saying.  Undoubtedly  this  is  a  valid 
insight  into  some  areas  of  life's  ex- 
periences. It  does  not  apply,  how- 
ever, to  religion. 

There  is  an  "all  or  nothing"  quali- 


ty about  our  Christian  faith.  We 
must  put  everything  into  it  to  get 
anything  out  of  it.  If  we  put  any- 
thing less  than  everything  into  it, 
we  get  out  a  sense  of  frustration,  dis- 
content with  self,  and  an  uneasy 
conscience. 

The  demands  on  the  follower  of 
Christ  in  terms  of  commitment  are 
tremendous.  God  wants  all  of  us,  our 
entire  personality,  all  the  time. 
When  the  measure  of  dedication  is 
on  the  skimpy  side,  the  result  is  un- 
happiness.  One  can  serve  two  mas- 
ters— God  and  self — but  not  well, 
and  not  without  internal  discord. 

Why  Men  Fail 

The  world  always  stands  aside 
for  the  man  who  is  totally  commit- 
ted. 

A  psychological  study  entitled 
"Why  Men  Fail,"  arrived  at  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1.  "The  majority  of  people  who 
succeed  in  life  are  not  more  gifted 
than  those  who  fail. 

2.  "The  majority  of  people  who 
fail  in  life  are  not  less  gifted  than 
those  who  succeed. 

3.  "The  majority  of  people  go 
through  life  using  less  than  40  per 
cent  of  their  God-given  abilities. 
(This  is  equivalent  to  an  eight  cylin- 
der engine  chugging  along  on  three 
cylinders. ) 

4.  "The  majority  of  folk  who  have 
handicaps — who  have  every  reason 
to  fail — fail  to  fail." 

These  conclusions  would  bear  out 
Shakespeare's  insight  when  he  has 
Cassius  say,  "The  fault,  dear  Brutus, 
is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves, 
that  we  are  underlings." 
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The  secret  of  success  in  the  secu- 
lar world  is  written  in  terms  of  dedi- 
cation. No  one  ever  became  famous 
by  half-hearted  application  of  his 
talents  or  lukewarm  devotion  to  a 
cause.  Certainly  no  one  ever  be- 
came a  saint  by  default  Spiritual 
stature  is  a  result  of  commitment  to 
Christ  and  his  kingdom. 

Man  needs  a  unifying  purpose. 
Until  he  finds  a  central,  unifying 
loyalty,  he  is  at  loose  ends  emotion- 
ally. A  novelist  described  modem 
life  when  he  wrote  of  one  of  his 
characters,  "She  mounted  her  horse 
and  rode  off  in  all  directions." 

Commitment  Gives  Direction 

Commitment  to  Christ  gives  direc- 
tion to  life.  We  cannot  live  happily, 
effectively,  or  at  peace  with  our- 
selves until  we  sort  out  life's  de- 
mands on  our  time,  energies,  and 
loyalties.  Out  of  our  relationship 
with  Christ  grows  a  new  perspec- 
tive, a  new  sense  of  values,  a  new 
attitude  toward  life.  When  Christ, 
his  will,  his  way  of  life  are  put  first, 
then  all  other  things  will  take  care 
of   themselves. 

The  peril  of  being  only  slightly 
religious  is  that  it  provides  no  in- 
sights by  which  to  live,  no  resources 
from  which  to  draw,  and  no  loyal- 
ties to  give  life  meaning. 

John  Wesley  said  the  people  he 
was  most  concerned  about  were  the 


"almost  Christians."  Half-hearted 
loyalty  is  as  bad  as  no  loyalty  at  all. 
A  Christ  who  was  satisfied  with  luke- 
warm devotion  would  not  be  a  Christ 
who  could  save  us  from  ourselves 
or  the  evil  around  us. 

There  is  a  Spanish  proverb  which 
reads,  Take  what  you  want  from 
life,  but  pay  for  it."  That  is  to  say 
you  can  have  what  you  want,  you 
can  be  what  you  wish,  if  only  you 
are  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

Jesus  Christ  shows  us  what  we 
are  and  what  we  may  become.  The 
way  to  spiritual  depth  is  the  way  of 
total  commitment.  There  are  no  bar- 
gain basement  rates  by  which  God's 
spiritual  resources  can  be  acquired. 
Love,  joy,  peace,  power,  faith,  fel- 
lowship, courage,  hope,  salvation — 
these  come  to  the  truly  dedicated 
disciples.  Lukewarm,  "half-and-half' 
followers  never  know  these  blessings. 

We  miss  the  point,  however,  if 
we  think  of  total  commitment  in 
terms  of  trying  harder,  whipping 
the  will  until  one's  dedication  is 
complete.  The  secret  lies  in  a  closer 
walk  with  Christ.  It  is  through  our 
relationship  with  him  that  we  are 
changed  and  empowered. 

Spiritual  growth,  spiritual  power, 
spiritual  peace  come  not  by  striv- 
ing but  by  surrendering.  Whatever 
true  happiness  we  will  know  in  this 
life  will  come  from  squandering  our- 
selves for  a  purpose.  ■  ■ 


POINTED  PROVERBS:  Every  baseball  team  could  use  a  man  who  plays 
every  position  superbly,  never  makes  an  error — but  there's  no  way  to  make 
him  lay  down  his  hot  dog  and  come  down  out  of  the  grandstand.  ...  A  few 
girls  prefer  to  remain  single,  but  the  majority  would  knot.  .  .  .  One  thing 
in  favor  of  TV,  it's  just  about  replacing  the  sleeping  pill. — Gene  Yasenak. 
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looking  Ip  Jtsus  on  $mmbtt  25 


By  Malcolm  Boyd 


CHRISTMAS? 
The  big  mistake  we  have 
made  is  to  place  it  back  there.  So 
we  have  made  it  ancient  history 
instead  of  modern  life.  So  it  con- 
cerns angels,  shepherds,  Mary, 
Joseph,  and  an  innkeeper,  but  not 
us. 

It  is  virtually  impossible  even  to 
speak  sanely  or  simply  about  the 
vulgarization  of  Christmas  which 
has  ensued.  We  have  surrounded 
the  Christ  event  with  superstition, 
lovelessness,  big  dollar  signs,  de- 
humanization  dipped  in  eggnog,  and 
nothing,  nothing,  nothing.  Yet 
Christmas  is  still  here  and  we  try, 
however  weakly,  to  comprehend 
and  honor  it. 

As  we  celebrate  Christmas,  na- 
palm is  burning  people,  black 
persons  are  denied  social  equality 
with  white  persons,  poverty  is  a 
cancerous  growth  in  affluent  society, 
human  beings  feel  desperately 
trapped  within  terrible  urban  ghet- 
tos, and  many  churches  are  hiding 
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behind  high  protective  walls  instead 
of  risking  worldly  security  to  serve 
mankind.  What  can  Christmas 
mean  to  us,  living  nearly  2,000  years 
after  the  event. 

In  Are  You  Running  with  Me, 
Jesus?,  I  wrote  this  prayer  to  Christ 
at  Christmas: 

Why  do  we  celebrate  your  birth  but 
not  your  life? 

Why  do  we  call  ourselves  after  your 
name  but  refuse  to  follow  after 
your  life? 

I  see  your  face,  Jesus,  in  the  face  of  a 
Negro  woman  in  Mississippi  whose 
life  is  made  a  hell  by  white 
"Christians."  I  see  your  face, 
Jesus,  in  the  face  of  a  lonely  man 
in  a  crowded  city.  I  see  your  face, 
Jesus,  as  loved  and  unloved  in  the 
faces  of  people  who  hate  and 
persons  who  love. 

Christmas  is  a  great  mystery  to  me. 
(The  way  we  practice  it,  is  it  a 
mystery  to  you,  too?) 

Through  the  sham  and  simplicity, 
the  cruelty  and  joy,  the  exploi- 
tation and  adoration  of  it,  I  see 
your  face. 


Bless  us,  us,  us,  your  brothers  and 
sisters,  your  disciples,  the  humani- 
ty you  died  on  the  cross  to  redeem. 

Thank  you,  Christ,  on  the  occasion 
of  Christmas  and  always,  for  giv- 
ing us  life  in  the  midst  of  death, 
life,  life,  with  you. 

Christmas  means  that  God  is  not 
shut  off,  away  from  us,  but  is  here, 
here,  radically  involved  in  our 
humanity,  living,  social  action,  and 
all  our  relationships.  Christmas 
means  that  life  is  endowed  with  the 
purpose  and  meaning  of  God's  shar- 
ing it  with  us,  now,  now,  and  count- 
ing himself  in  on  the  totality  of  what 
it  is  to  live  and  die. 

Yet  this  is  really  very  threatening, 
isn't  it?  Because  it  means  there  is  a 
purpose  in  living  beyond  our  own 
egotistical  desires,  illusory  securities, 
road  maps  of  our  own  devising  for 
our  brothers  in  society,  and  litany 
chant  oiforme,  for  me,  for  me.  P.  T. 
Forsyth  wisely  wrote:  "Christ 
arouses  antagonism  in  the  human 
heart  and  heroism  does  not.  Every- 
body welcomes  a  hero.  The  mi- 
nority welcomes  Christ.  We  do  re- 
sent parting  completely  with 
ourselves.  We  do  resent  Christ." 

Our  very  self-centered  solution 
to  this  problem  is  manifest  in  all  its 
sham  and  sin  every  December 
twenty-fifth.  For  we  have  decided 
to  "contain"  Christmas  into  a  harm- 
less twenty-four  hour  period,  jammed 
with  activity  to  the  point  of 
exhaustion  so  that  we  need  not  even 
think  about  what  we  have  done! 
In  a  certain  sense,  our  solution 
represents  a  kind  of  genius  except 
for  the  fact  that  it  is,  of  course, 
totally  self-defeating. 


WE  HAVE  decided,  you  see, 
to  confine  Christmas  to 
Christmas.  On  December  twenty- 
fourth,  it  has  not  yet  arrived 
["Santa  Claus  does  not  come, 
Johnny,  until  tomorrow"].  On 
December  twenty-sixth,  it  is  over 
["We've  got  to  think  about  getting 
the  tree  outside,  sweeping  the  room, 
and  cleaning  up.  It's  all  over  again, 
dear"]. 

As  a  result,  we  don't  let  Christ- 
mas come  at  all.  Because,  by  its 
very  nature,  it  cannot  be  contained 
within  a  tight  time  period,  anymore 
than  God  can  be  bottled-up  inside 
a  church  building  to  be  visited  once 
a  week  for  an  hour,  or  Jesus  can  be 
invoked  in  prayer  to  act  as  a  con- 
venient magician  on  call. 

Fortunately,  despite  the  fact  that 
we  don't  let  Christmas  come  at  all, 
it  is  here  all  the  time.  It  is  just  that 
we  don't  know  it,  or  recognize  it, 
or  want  it,  or  admit  it.  What  we 
call  "a  Christmas  style  of  life"  is 
merely  the  acknowledgment  of 
Christmas  as  an  everyday  reality. 
It  represents  an  intense  awareness 
of  God's  presence  in  all  of  life,  and 
a  following  of  Jesus,  as  lord  and 
brother,  in  this  life  and  today's 
world. 

So  maybe,  when  we  come  to 
Christmas  in  terms  of  its  being  a 
day  on  December  twenty-fifth,  we 
ought  greatly  to  relax  about  the 
whole  thing.  Actually,  the  particu- 
lar day  is  a  symbol  of  the  event 
which  is  constant.  Therefore,  we 
should  give  a  few  more  presents 
throughout  the  whole  year  and  a 
few  less  presents  on  December 
twenty-fifth.   We    should    write    a 
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few  more  letters  throughout  the 
whole  year  and  a  few  less  letters,  or 
cards,  in  the  two-week  period  pre- 
ceding December  twenty-fifth.  We 
should  try  to  be  honest  enough  to 
see  Christ  in  everyday  life  instead 
of  deliberately  romanticizing  him 
on  December  twenty-fifth  as  a  con- 
venient way  out  of  recognizing  him 
on  all  the  other  days. 

Then  what,  precisely,  are  we  to 
do  on  December  twenty-fifth? 

Whatever  prayer  happens  to  mean 
to  us,  we  should  engage  in  the 
practice  of  it  on  December  twenty - 
fifth.  Representing  our  place  in  the 
greater  community  of  other  people 
who  are  attempting  to  follow  Jesus 
in  everyday  life,  we  should  probably 
join  with  that  community,  the 
church,  in  what  we  call  "public 
worship."  However,  unless  some 
changes  have  been  made  in  our  own 
local  community,  or  church,  we  will 
probably  experience  great  difficulty 
participating  in  the  singing  of  such 
hymnal  phrases  as  "The  angel  of  the 
Lord  came  down,  and  glory  shone 
around,"  "From  angels  bending  near 
the  earth  to  touch  their  harps  of 
gold,"  "From  heaven  high  I  come 
to  you,  I  bring  you  tidings  good 
and  new"  and  "Angel,  from  the 
realms  of  glory,  wing  your  flight 
o'er  all  the  earth."  But  only  clouds 
and  jets  are  up  there;  God  is  right 
here.  Hymns  may  not  be  our  only 
source  of  difficulty  in  the  church 
worship  on  December  twenty-fifth. 
We  will  wish,  as  on  other  days,  for 
a  form  of  "the  sermon"  which  per- 
mits congregational  response, 
questioning  and  discussion;  prayers 
which  seem  closer  to  our  everyday 


life  and,  indeed,  to  the  real  problems 
we  know  exist  in  our  world  of  today; 
a  service  of  worship  which  some- 
how relates  us  more  intimately  and 
powerfully  to  one  another  as, 
together,  we  gather  with  God  in  this 
community  and  place,  and  reaffirm 
our  love  for  our  brothers  in  the 
world. 

Here  I  am  in  church  again,  Jesus. 

I  love  it  here,  but,  as  you  know, 
for  some  of  the  wrong  reasons.  I 
sometimes  lose  myself  completely  in 
the  church  service  and  forget  the 
people  outside  whom  you  love.  I 
sometimes  withdraw  far,  far  inside 
myself  when  I  am  inside  church,  but 
people  looking  at  me  can  see  only  my 
pious  expression  and  imagine  I  am 
loving  you  instead  of  myself. 

Help  us,  Lord,  who  claim  to  be 
your  special  people.  Don't  let  us  feel 
privileged  and  selfish  because  you 
have  called  us  to  you.  Teach  us  our 
responsibility  to  you,  our  brother, 
and  to  all  the  people  out  there.  Save 
us  from  the  sin  of  loving  religion 
instead  of  you. 

IT  IS  Christmas.  The  altar  is 
decked  with  flowers,  the  church 
well  heated,  the  building  packed  , 
with  people.  Is  the  church  revealed 
to  be  thankful  for  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
or  for  the  richness  of  yuletide  pres- 
ents, the  good  life,  national  su- 
premacy, and  the  security  of  yet  J 
another  year's  solid  status  quo  of 
life?  Is  the  church  revealed  to  be 
thankful  because  Jesus  came  for  the 
"nice"  people  (ourselves),  or  to  be 
thankful  because  Jesus  came  also 
for  "the  blind  . . .  the  lame  . . .  the 
lepers . . .  the  deaf . . .  the  dead . . . 
the  poor ..."  (and  is  there  aware- 
ness this  means  ourselves?) 
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Instead  of  the  old  creche  scene 
we  have  used  for  the  past  fourteen 
years  in  the  local  church,  let's  ask 
some  students  to  create  a  modern 
design  telling  about  Christ's  pres- 
ence with  us  in  our  world  of  this 
day.  The  design  might  include  the 
faces  of  Vietnamese  men,  women 
and  children,  in  whose  faces  (as  in 
all  faces)  we  may  see  the  face  of 
Christ;  blacks  and  whites,  reds  and 
yellows,  all  people  sharing  God's 
democratic  gift  of  humanness;  signs 
of  poverty  and  the  ghetto,  so  that 
we  do  not  forget  Christ's  presence 
today  in  great  need  as  well  as  in 
our  own  affluent  exchange  of  gifts, 
rich  Christmas  dinners,  and  ex- 
pensive altars  banked  with  high- 
priced  yuletide  flowers. 

It's  Christmas  again,  Jesus. 
So  we're  going  to  celebrate  your 
birthday  another  time  around.  But 


are  we  aware  you're  real,  Lord? 

I  mean,  do  we  honestly  accept 
your  humanness  as  well  as  your 
divinity?  I  don't  think  so.  Maybe 
this  is  why  we  seem  to  be  despising 
humanness  pretty  generally  in  our 
world  right  now. 

Thank  you,  Jesus,  for  your  life  as 
a  growing  boy  and  a  man.  Thank  you 
for  respecting  and  loving  our  human- 
ness so  much  that  you  have  com- 
pletely shared  it  with  us. 

And  thank  you  for  being  real, 
•Jesus.  Please  help  us  to  understand 
what  it  means  to  be  truly  human  and 
real,  with  you  and  the  others  with 
whom  we  share  life. 

"Silent  night."  The  nights  I  know, 
Lord,  are  noisy  and  frantic.  Be  there 
with  me  in  the  noise  and  confusion, 
will  you,  Jesus?  Happy  birthday  . . . 
I  hope  its's  okay  to  say  that  to  you, 
Lord.  Jesus,  thanks  for  being  our 
brother  as  well  as  our  Lord. 


/ 
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/  Remember  Vietnam 


By  Edgar  P.  Shackelford 


I    REMEMBER  that  day  in  February  of  '69  when  the  plane  beat  the 
sun  to  Pleiku  Air  Base; 
And  traveling  along  Route  14  and  wondering  how  many  hands  had 

discarded  beer  and  soda  cans; 
And  seeing  signs  around  Camp  Enari:  "Welcome  to  the  4th  Division" 
and  "Happy  Tet." 

I  remember  my  surprise  at  permanent  chapels  and  organ  music  on 

Sundays; 
With  makeshift  altars  and  taped  hymns  in  romantic  sounding  places 

Like  Plei  Mrong  and  Polei  Kleng. 
(What  man's  girl  or  good  fortune  gave  us  places  like  "Mary  Lou," 

"Nancy,"  "April,"  and  "St.  George"?) 

I  remember  "Repo,"  where  many  men  passed  that  would  return  to 
rest  quietly  in  country  cemeteries  amid  the  hesitant  honor  of  their 
homeland; 
I  remember  countless  faces  in  countless  places — a  laugh  in  a  "LOCH," 

a  handshake  in  the  hospital,  a  toast  for  DEROS. 
(Who  can  forget  those  "playmates  of  the  month"  competing  for  at- 
tention?) 

I  remember  the  ravages  of  war:  mangled  PC's  and  sleeping  tanks, 
burned  hooches  and  choppers  nesting  on  the  ground; 

The  tragedy  of  death,  that  stops  time  for  the  old,  the  young,  the 
innocent. 

(O  Computers,  you  who  do  so  much,  can  you  chart  the  course  of 
death — the  rocket's  path,  the  sniper's  bullet,  the  grisly  grenade?) 
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I  remember  the  tears  when  KIA  recorded  the  short  life  of  a  friend; 

Yes,  the  ravages  of  war  that  speak  volumes  on  each  casualty  list. 

(The  Army  Command  in  Saigon  announced  today  that  84  men  were 
killed  in  action  during  the  last  week.  .  .  .") 

What  quirk  of  fate,  what  combination  of  chance  and  coincidence  con- 
spired to  make  one  man  a  mortarman,  another  a  mailman,  still  an- 
other "Eleven  Bush,"  and  thus  meet  his  appointment  in  Vietnam? 

What  lifetime  of  circumstances  produced  some  man's  lonely  task  in 
Brooklyn  or  Brockton:  "On  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
I  regret  to  inform  you. . .  ." 

I  remember  many  healing  hands  in  Vietnam:  on  the  field  of  battle,  in 

hospitals,  in  Montagnard  villages,  in  Pat  Smith's  hospital,  in  the 

Leprosy  Clinic. 
I  remember  the  noise  of  Vietnam:  122's  evacuating  mess  halls,  155's 

competing  with   Beethoven's   "Fifth"  on   FM,   and   AFVN   radios 

permeating  perimeters. 
(While  we  honored  a  fallen  artilleryman,  a  nearby  radio  announced, 

"no  hits,  no  runs,  no  errors.") 

I  remembers  the  joys  of  reunion  on  R&R  (and  Taipei  prostitutes  saying 
farewell  to  their  five-day  lovers). 

And  cancelled  services  (Is  God  Dead?)  and  voices,  fifty  strong,  sing- 
ing "Stand  Up,  Stand  Up,  For  Jesus." 

Yes,  I  remember  voices,  raised  in  bitterness  as  well  as  joy.  ("We  gotta 

get  out  of  this  place") 
And  faces  reflecting  pain  and  uncontrolled  grief; 
And  those  who  prayed  for  peace  and  still  do  so. 
And  in  remembering,  I  realize  that  some  part  of  me  will  remain  in 

Vietnam,  this   land  of  heavy  dews,  moonlit  nights,   and  colorful 

sunsets. 
Some  part  will  remain,  for  much  has  been  lost,  and  much  has  been 

gained.  ■  ■ 

TO  SOAR  ALOFT 

Lift  up  your  hearts, 

My  children, 

Look  high  above  the  sod. 

No  spirit  need  be 

Earthbound  when 

His  soul  is  joined  with  God. 

— Viola  Jacobson  Berg 
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lift  Up  |our  Heart 


"God  give  me  hills  to  climb,  and  strength  for  climbing."  — 
The  Magnificat. 

Hating  people  is  like  burning  down  your  house  to  get  rid  of  a 
rat.  — Harry  Emerson  Fosdick. 

Life  is  a  grindstone,  and  whether  it  grinds  a  man  down  or  polishes 
him  up  depends  on  the  stuff  he's  made  of.  — Josh  Billings. 

The  best  way  out  is  always  through.  — Robert  Frost. 

A  man  is  relieved  and  gay  when  he  has  put  his  heart  into  his 
work  and  done  his  best.  — Ralph  W.  Emerson. 

Count  your  blessings,  not  your  bruises.  —  Robert  L.  Forbes. 

People  forget  how  fast  you  did  a  job  — but  they  remember  how 
well  you  did  it.  — Howard  W.  Newton. 

Go  oft  to  the  house  of  thy  friend,  for  weeds  choke  the  unused 
path.  — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

How  beautiful  a  day  can  be  when  kindness  touches  it.  — Elliston. 

Faith  is  the  bird  that  sings  when  the  dawn  is  still  dark.  —  Tagore. 

Fear  isn't  cowardice.  Cowardice  is  failure  to  fight  fear.  The 
weakling  feels  fear  and  quits.  The  man  of  courage  feels  fear  and 
fights.  —  Arnold  Glasow  in  Thoughts  for  Today. 

The  place  to  stop  drunken  driving  is  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 
not  at  the  bend  of  the  road.  —  Casualty  Insurance  Journal. 

Learning,  only  from  your  own  experience  is  a  slow  process;  the 
fellow  who  profits  from  the  experiences  of  others  has  a  head  start  in 
any  race  he  wants  to  run.  — Nina  Willis  Walter 
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"He  dug  a  hole  and  wants  to  bring  it 
into    the    house." 


Noah,  after  the  flood  subsided, 
opened  the  doors  of  the  Ark  and 
released  the  animals.  All  living 
things  rushed  to  freedom,  except 
two  snakes  who  lingered  in  a 
corner.  "Why  don't  you  go  forth 
and  multiply?'"  asked  Noah  in  a 
stern  voice.  "We  can't,"  moaned 
one.  "We're  adders!" — Jim  Kelly  in 
Quote. 

A  ninth-grader  "floored"  tele- 
phone folks  recently  with  this  por- 
tion of  an  essay  entered  in  a  contest. 
The  youngster  wrote:  "The  tele- 
phone is  very  necessary  in  cases  of 


emergency.  For  example,  if  your 
house  is  on  fire,  you  can  use  the 
telephone  to  call  the  insurance 
company." — School  Activities. 

A  visitor  with  "advanced"  ideas 
once  chided  Andrew  Carnegie  for 
having  so  much  money,  and  pro- 
posed that  he  divide  it.  Calling  his 
secretary,  Carnegie  asked  for  a  state- 
ment of  his  holdings,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world.  Receiving  the 
facts,  he  figured  for  a  moment,  then 
turned  to  his  secretary  and  said 
curtly,  "Give  this  man  sixteen  cents. 
That's  his  share  of  my  wealth!" — 
Friendly   Chat. 

A  Texas  lad  rushed  home  from 
kindergarten  and  insisted  his  mother 
buy  him  a  set  of  pistols,  holsters, 
and  gun  belt. 

"Why,  whatever  for,  dear?" 
mother  asked.  "You're  not  going  to 
tell  me  you  need  them  for  school?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  he  asserted.  "Teacher 
said  tomorrow  she's  going  to  teach 
us  to  draw." — Minneapolis  Tribune. 

A  youngster  received  a  red  wagon 
for  Christmas  and  for  days  he  went 
nowhere  without  it.  But  one  after- 
noon he  was  happily  rolling  it  along 
the  front  sidewalk  when  his  father 
called,  "Take  that  wagon  in  back 
and  play  with  it.  Remember,  it's 
Sunday!" 

The  boy  started  to  obey,  then 
turned  around  and  with  a  puzzled 
look  asked,  "Isn't  it  Sunday  in  the 
backyard,   too?" — Wit  and  Humor. 

The  road  to  success  is  always 
under  construction. — ACL  News. 
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AND  NOW  THE  SEVENTIES 

IN  THE  LINK'S  fourth  decade  American  troops  finally 
left  Vietnam,  but  between  North  and  South  peace 
remains  elusive.  The  tragic  presidency  of  Mr.  Nixon, 
so  resoundingly  reaffirmed  in  72,  collapsed  with  a  des- 
perate resignation  in  74.  The  volatile  Middle  East  re- 
mains in  chronic  eruption.  China  looms  large.  Old 
leaders  depart,  and  a  new  day  is  at  hand.  Hardly  a 
reassuring  one,  it  is  an  era  of  famine,  of  shortages  in 
every  commodity,  of  oil  diplomacy,  of  the  ending  of  life 
styles.  America  will  continue  to  have  military  forces.  A 
new  ministry  must  emerge  to  serve  these  new  volunteers. 
That  ministry  is  alive  now!  In  it  the  LINKS  work  con- 
tinues. 
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The  LINK  Pulpit 


The  Christmas  Tree  Within 


By  Dean  L.  Minton 


There  is  a  story  —  perhaps  fact,  perhaps  legend  —  that  one 
Christmas  eve  Martin  Luther  was  walking  home  to  his  family 
through  the  forest.  It  was  a  cold,  clear  night  and  the  stars  were  bril- 
liant. The  stately  evergreen  trees  seemed  unusually  beautiful,  as 
though  the  stars  had  attached  themselves  to  the  boughs  of  the  trees. 
The  loveliness  of  the  night  was  moving  to  Luther,  and  when  he  ar- 
rived home,  he  tried  to  describe  the  awesomeness  of  his  experience 
to  Katie  and  the  children.  But  the  lack  of  adequate  words  proved  so 
frustrating  that  Luther  went  out,  cut  a  small  fir  tree,  and  placed  on 
its  branches  lighted  tapers,  saying  to  his  family,  "Let  this  remind 
you  of  the  starry  sky  above  the  stable  of  Bethlehem  the  night  Jesus 
was  born." 


Chaplain,  Lt  Colonel,  Dean  L.  Minton  presently 
serves  at  McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  New  Jersey,  the 
busy  aerial  port  gateway  to  Europe.  He  is  a  South- 
ern Baptist  minister  with  roots  in  North  Carolina. 
His  18-year  association  with  the  Air  Force  has  in- 
cluded 13  years  of  continuous  active  duty,  including 
tours  in  Turkey  and  Alaska,  as  well  as  Nevada, 
Arizona,  Michigan  and  New  Jersey.  Chaplain  Min- 
ton has  a  special  pastoral  interest  in  Marriage  and 
Family  Counseling. 
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Others  before  Martin  Luther  had  placed  lights  on  the  branches  of 
evergreens.  The  custom  goes  far  beyond  recorded  history  to  ancient, 
primeval  rites  revering  the  forces  of  nature  and  the  mystery  of  life; 
but  it  was  a  different  purpose  that  caused  Luther  to  trim  his  tree.  One 
of  his  most  fervent  desires  was  that  men  and  women  of  every  place 
and  of  every  station  in  life  might  appreciate  and  rejoice  in  the  mean- 
ing of  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  World.  The  evergreen  ablaze  with 
starry  lights  symbolized  the  fulfillment  of  that  desire. 

I  have  always  loved  the  Christmas  tree.  It  has  a  central  place  in 
my  own  observance  of  Christmas  and  is  vital  to  my  family's  celebra- 
tion of  the  season.  No  one  could  enjoy  the  taking  of  meticulous  care 
in  selecting  ornaments  and  the  placing  of  those  baubles  upon  the 
tree  more  than  I.  The  feeling  of  wonder  and  joy  I  experience  when 
I  stand  back  and  look  at  the  finished  product  is  indescribable! 

But  I  am  increasingly  aware  that  the  symbol  of  the  decorated 
tree,  like  many  other  cherished  Christmas  customs,  has  ceased  to 
point  us  to  the  Christ.  While  I  feel  that  the  decorating  of  the  Christ- 
mas tree  is  a  hallowed  ritual  that  must  be  continued,  I  also  affirm 
that  if  we  are  to  understand  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  ever-occur- 
ring birth  of  the  universal  Christ-consciousness  within  our  lives,  we 
must  somehow  translate  the  idea  behind  the  Christmas  tree  into  cos- 
mic truth.  With  the  analogy  of  the  Christmas  tree  before  us,  I  sug- 
gest an  inner  tree,  the  decorating  of  which  will  make  a  Christmas 
that  never  stops. 

II 

The  tree  which  I  decorate  each  year  is  an  evergreen.  Long  before 
the  Christian  era  evergreens  were  emblems  of  eternal  life.  In 
Celtic  and  Nordic  cultures  these  greens  "that  do  not  die"  became 
objects  of  worship  and  protection  against  evil  spirits.  Because  in 
Christ  there  is  life  everlasting,  the  evergreen  became  a  fitting  symbol 
of  God's  gift  of  life  —  life  that  is  indestructible.  It  is  the  life-gift  tree 
which  we  must  decorate. 

The  tree  in  my  home  is  covered  with  sparkling  baubles.  As  each  is 
unpacked  and  carefully  hung,  there  is  much  remembrance,  for  each 
reminds  us  of  the  place  and  time  when  it  was  acquired.  We  relive 
Christmases  past,  revisit  the  places  around  the  world  where  we  have 
celebrated.  We  remember  hard  times  and  joys,  disappointments  and 
happinesses  supreme.  We  recall  friends  who  shared  with  us  a  moment 
of  living  and  who  remain  ever  a  part  of  us.  There  is  a  lot  of  loving 
care  in  the  hanging  of  these  ornaments;  we  seek  always  to  give 
balance  to  our  tree  and  to  display  the  beauty  of  these  baubles  for  the 
maximum  effect.  So  likewise,  the  place  of  memory  and  of  beauty  is 
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paramount  in  the  decoration  of  our  inner  tree.  From  our  isolated 
gloom  we  can  be  transformed  into  vibrant  persons  by  the  gift  of 
memory,  for  when  we  can  relate  to  a  past,  then  we  can  have  a 
hope  for  the  future.  And  when  we  can  see  the  beauty  that  is  essen- 
tially ours,  we  gain  the  perspective  and  balance  so  necessary  to 
finding  our  place  in  the  universe. 

My  tree  is  ablaze  with  hundreds  of  tiny,  brilliant  lights  in  every 
color  of  the  spectrum.  They  turn  the  darkened  room  into  a  wonder- 
land. Light  is  energy  emanating  from  a  source.  There  is  as  much 
touch  involved  in  light's  diffusion  as  in  the  reaching  out  of  one  hand 
to  clasp  another,  for  the  blues  and  greens  and  reds  and  golds  caress 
all  beholders,  giving  cheer  and  promising  hope.  One  must  decorate 
his  inner  tree  with  light,  for  God  is  Light.  One  must  let  his  light 
shine  out  to  cheer  and  enrich  the  lives  of  others,  for  Light  is  also 
Love. 

Ill 

At  the  top  of  my  Christmas  tree  is  a  lighted  star.  The  star  is 
the  crown,  the  focal  point  of  the  whole  tree.  The  symbolism  of  the 
star  is  obvious:  it  was  a  brilliant  heavenly  body  that  served  as  the 
beacon  by  which  the  Zoroastrian  Magi  navigated.  It  led  them  out 
from  their  Iranian  homeland  to  pay  homage  to  a  child  born  of  peasant 
parents  in  a  manger  cradle.  But  when  we  translate  that  star  to 
our  inner  tree,  it  becomes  a  beacon  pointing  us  to  the  ultimate  aim 
of  existence  —  unity  with  Cosmic  Love.  The  Bethlehem  star  shone 
on  a  single  individual  within  whom  came  the  Universal  Christ.  But 
the  stars  also  fringe  the  farthest  reaches  of  the  universe  and  direct  us 
to  infinities  of  both  time  and  space. 

After  my  tree  is  decorated,  a  soft,  fluffy  blanket  of  cotton  is 
spread  around  its  base  to  represent  the  snows  of  the  forest.  In  this 
symbolism  I  am  constantly  reminded  that  while  the  branches  lift 
their  arms  toward  the  skies  and  the  star  is  ascendent  in  the  heavens, 
the  tree  of  our  consciousness  must  reflect  the  dual  levels  of  existence. 
We  are  flesh,  we  are  of  the  plane  of  existence  known  as  the  earth. 
While  in  this  mode  of  being  we  must  experience  all  the  limitations  of 
mortality.  But  when  we  become  open  to  the  higher  dimensions  of 
being,  when  the  universal  Christ-consciousness  is  born  within  us,  we 
become  increasingly  aware  of  a  realm  of  spirit  which  we  both  ex- 
perience now  in  limited  fashion,  and  toward  which  we  expectantly 
move  as  our  lives  unfold. 

In  a  Christmas  that  never  ends  we  decorate  our  inner  tree,  our 
tree  of  the  spirit.  A  different  tree,  to  be  sure,  but  one  of  infinite 
beauty  and  of  cosmic  truth  and  eternal  meaning. 
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What  Christmas  is  all  about. 


A  Small  Hand  of  Love 


By  Thomas  R.  Connelly 


rT,HE  SNOW  was  gently  falling  in  large  flakes  over  the  now  white 
-*-  countryside.  The  hills  around  us  stood  out  like  great  white 
sentries  in  the  frosty  night.  Ahead  we  could  see  the  fires  denoting  a 
small  village.  The  fires  shone  like  candles  on  an  old  fashioned  Christ- 
mas tree.  From  such  a  beautiful  setting  you  could  almost  hear  the 
strains  of  "Silent  Night"  filling  the  crisp  midnight  air. 

A  Christmas  card,  a  scene  from  America's  countryside?  No,  not 
quite.  It  was  Christmas  Eve,  all  right,  but  the  place  was  Korea,  and 
we  were  prisoners  of  war  being  marched  to  a  prison  camp  somewhere 
in  North  Korea.  We  were  tied  together,  many  of  us  wounded  and  all 
of  us  cold,  tired  and  hungry.  As  we  entered  the  small  village  we  halted 
and  were  forced  to  sit  or  kneel  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  We  had  to 
wait  while  the  guards  made  their  search  for  food  and  drink  for  them- 
selves as  usual,  for  this  was  their  only  means  of  livelihood. 


It  was  Christmas  Eve,  all  right,  but 


» 
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"only  blank  stares  met  our  eyes." 

At  first  the  village  seemed  to  be  deserted,  then  out  of  the  darkness 
appeared  people  slowly  approaching  us.  They  seemed  to  be  nothing 
but  expressionless  faces  gleaming  in  the  light  of  the  fires.  We  really 
half  expected  to  be  jeered  or  stoned  or  beaten  as  had  been  our  ex- 
perience at  many  of  the  villages. 

For  some  reason  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  hostility  or  fear  or 
hate  in  their  faces;  only  blank  stares  met  our  eyes.  After  some  time 
we  relaxed  and  tried  to  ignore  these  faceless  folk. 

Presently  from  the  group  there  emerged  a  small  girl  about  seven 
years  old.  She  came  out  with  a  big  smile  as  though  we  were  funny. 
Hers  was  a  real  warm  friendly  smile.  She  stood  looking  at  the  young 
Marine  in  front  of  me  for  some  time.  Finally  he  smiled  at  her  and 
said,  "Merry  Christmas."  At  first  she  looked  puzzled,  then  she  shook 
her  head  and  smilingly  said,  "Yes,  Christmas,  Jesus,  God."  Then  she 
approached  him  and  holding  out  her  little  hand  gave  him  some  half- 
cooked  rice.  As  soon  as  she  had  done  this  one  of  the  guards  who  saw 
it,  yelled  at  her  —  something  in  Korean.  I  could  see  the  fear  creep 
up  in  her  small  eyes,  and  she  held  up  both  of  her  hands  and  said 
something  back  to  him.  For  some  unknown  reason  he  lifted  his  rifle 
and  fired.  Quickly  we  were  forced  to  our  feet  and  pushed  out  of  the 
village.  Several  Marines  brushed  a  tear  from  their  eye  as  they  passed 
the  small  figure  lying  dead  in  the  snow. 

Someone  had  told  her  the  Christmas  story;  maybe  she  had  been 
told  of  fine  gifts,  beautiful  lighted  Christmas  trees,  and  many  kinds 
of  toys  —  at  least  I  hope  so.  It  seems  odd  that  on  the  first  Christmas 
a  small  boy  was  born  who  was  to  soon  die  for  the  love  of  mankind, 
and  that  at  Christmas  nearly  two  thousand  years  later  a  little  girl  was 
to  die  because  she  too  had  a  deep  love  for  mankind. 

Today  somewhere  in  North  Korea  in  an  unmarked  grave  lies  a 
little  girl  who  said  in  two  words  what  Christmas  is  all  about  when 
she  said  "Christmas,  Jesus,  God."  ■  ■ 

"Someone  had  told  her  the  Christmas  story. 
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News 


The  LINK  Leaves  Home 


On  the  first  day  of  August,  The 
LINK  left  its  home  of  25  years  and 
began  life  in  a  new  location.  The 
move  resulted  from  the  sale  of  the 
Chaplains  Memorial  Building  in 
Washington  to  Mr.  Stewart  Mott,  a 
prominent  New  York  philanthropist. 

The  new  offices  of  The  LINK  and 
The  CHAPLAIN,  both  published  by 
the  General  Commission  on  Chap- 
lains and  Armed  Force  Personnel, 
are  now  in  a  modern  office  building 
in  the  northwest  section  of  the  na- 
tional capital.  The  LINK  now  claims 


as  two  of  its  neighbors  the  massive 
Washington  National  Cathedral  and 
the  striking  new  National  Presby- 
terian Church  and  Center. 

The  old  building,  pictured  below, 
is  a  Washington  landmark  which 
dates  back  to  around  1810.  In  addi- 
tion to  offices,  it  accommodated  a 
memorial  chapel,  a  library  and  guest 
quarters.  It  had  previously  served  as 
a  senator's  residence. 

The  new  address:  Suite  N-200, 
3900  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.,  20016. 


The  Chaplains  Memorial  Building 
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The 


New 


Editorial 


Team! 


alive  t 

now* 


The  alive  now!  editorial  group  pictured  with  the  special  boxes  issue 
March,   1^74. 
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With  the  next  issue,  The 
LINK  teams  up  with  the 
new  devotional  magazine  alive 
now!  We  in  the  editorial  offices  of 
alive  now!  welcome  this  opportu- 
nity to  give  a  word  of  greeting  to 
The  LINK  family  and  express  our 
delight  at  the  opportunity  ahead. 

The  new  devotional  approach  of 
alive  now!  was  especially  created  to 
invite  persons  to  reflection  and  con- 
crete actions. 

A  team  has  been  busy  building 
a  new  devotional  magazine  over  the 
past  three  years.  When  it  was  in  the 
conceptual  stage,  it  was  our  dream 
that  this  publication  would  be  more 
than  just  a  magazine. 

We  hoped  that  it  would  present 
the  gospel  of  Christ  in  fresh  and 
exciting  ways.  Alive  now!  would  be 
for  the  person  who  is  struggling  to 
be  alive  to  the  God  who  is  living 
and  active  .  .  .  for  the  person  who 
wants  to  grow  .  .  .  for  those  who 
want  to  work  out  their  faith  in  the 
contemporary  scene. 

We  hoped  that  it  would  create 
a  devotional  life  style  among  our 
readership.  There  would  not  be  any 
prescriptions  like  "Take  one  before 
bedtime."  But  there  would  be  a 
sharing  of  the  pilgrimage  through 
posters,  pictures,  colorful  graphics, 
and  a  variety  of  material  on  topics 
that  touch  us  all. 

We  hoped  that  it  would  become 
a  personality  ...  a  living,  breath- 
ing organism  that  would  live  up  to 
its  name. 

The  response  has  been  tremen- 
dous! The  letters,  the  sharing  of 
i  thoughts  and  feelings,  the  expand- 
ing    subscription     list  —  all     have 


brought  us  much  excitement. 

The  illustration  (p.  64)  shows  the 
alive  now!  editorial  group  working 
with  the  boxes  issue  for  March,  1974. 
This  innovative  experiment  put  to- 
gether a  two-part  issue.  With  the 
magazine  came  a  series  of  boxes. 
When  assembled  they  created  a  pa- 
per sculpture  with  poetry,  scripture, 
prose  and  graphics.  The  entire  is- 
sue helped  us  become  aware  of  the 
world  of  boxes  in  which  we  live. 
Some  of  these  boxes  are  confining 
and  constricting;  others  are  freeing 
and  liberating.  Many  boxes  are  vital 
to  our  very  survival.  The  Christian 
community  is  an  affirmative  nurtur- 
ing, sustaining  box;  but  if  it  be- 
comes a  closed  fellowship,  then  it 
belies  its  very  existence. 

We  see  the  open  future  of  alive 
now!  and  the  LINK  as  a  breaking 
of  some  old  boxes  and  a  celebrating 
of  the  freedom  for  which  Christ  has 
set  us  free. 

"There  is  no  box  made  by  God 

nor  us 
but  what  the  top  can't  be  blown 

off 
and    the    sides    flattened    out    to 

make  a  dance  floor 
on  which  to  celebrate  life." 

We  would  join  with  you  in  the 
search  for  ways  to  live  our  faith  in 
the  dailiness  of  life.  Listen  with 
us  as  we  listen  to  the  world.  It  is 
God's  world.  It  is  meant  to  be  seen 
.  .  .  and  heard  .  .  .  and  felt. 

Together,    may    we   come    closer 

to  the  truth  about  a  God  alive,   a 

fellowship  alive,   and  a  faith  alive. 

Mary  Ruth   Coffman 

Editor,  alive  now! 
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